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RAILWAYS 



PAST, PRESENT, AND PROSPECTIVE, 



IMPORTANCE OF THE RAILWAY INTERESTS. 

At this moment there is, perhaps, no subject of more vital 
importance to the moneyed and mercantile public, than the exist- 
ing state and future prospects of what is termed the " Railway 
interest ;" whether we estimate the vast sums of money vested in 
these great national undertakings, their effect on the internal 
trade of the United Kingdom, or their influence on its govern* 
mental policy and social condition. 

In England, especially, their wide-spread influence is felt even 
in the most remote districts ; there are few families who have not 
some members anxiously watching every chance or change likely 
to affect the important subject on which their own welfare, and 
the prosperity of the hearths and homes of thousands of their 
fellow-subjects materially depends; but, beside this enormous 
mass of private interests, the public generally, and even that 
small portion of it who, like myself, have never held a share in, 
or been connected directly or indirectly with, any Railway, have 



surely reason to feel a more than ordinary solicitude in the pro- 
gress of an extraordinary system which affords such unexpected 
facilities for mercantile and personal transit. 

Without entering into the question, whether the desire for im- 
proved powers of locomotion caused the rapid extension of Rail- 
ways, or the contrary, certain it is that the traffic on them is still 
on the increase, and that the wise management of them, and con- 
sequently the safety, speed, and economy of Railway travelling, 
is a matter of grave moment to us all. 

The system is, indeed, so new to our previous habits 
and experience, it has grown into magnitude with so much 
rapidity, and has been so differently viewed by adverse parties or 
rival interests, who feared they might experience a portion of that 
injury which all transitions inevitably produce, that I thought 
it might be useful to examine and condense the facts on record 
bearing on the main points of the subject ; to trace briefly the 
system from its commencement ; to investigate the proceedings 
and enactments of Parliament with reg|jrd to Railways ; to 
state the money expended in those national undertakings; to 
inquire into the general and local taxation to which they have 
been subjected ; to ascertain how far the extension of Railways 
is liable to the charge of having caused the recent financial and 
commercial embarrassment ; and generally to review the position 
and prospects of those great undertakings, on which more than 
two hundred millions sterling have already been expended, and 
with whose well-doing the financial and commercial prosperity of 
the country is intimately connected. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

A cursory examination of the rise and progress of Railways, 
may lead to a juster appreciation of the value of the rapid loco- 
motion we now enjoy. 

There are persons living who remember that the only way of 
reaching London from Horsham, in Sussex, and from different parts 



of England, was by travelling on foot or on horseback. Cattle 
could not be sent at all to the metropolis on account of the state 
of the roads. Arthur Young, writing in 1770, seriously cautions 
all travellers to avoid certain turnjpike roads — for a " thousand to 
one but they break their necks or their limbs by overthrows or 
breaking-downs." A journey from Edinburgh to London occu- 
pied a week, and passengef ^ from York to the metropolis were 
generally three days on the road. The stage-coach in which 
the late Lord Eldon first travelled from his native town, New- 
castle- on-Tyne, to London, was thV^e to four days on the road ; 
and the motto on the^coachjLnot inapttj^yvas " Sat cito, si sat bene ;" 
which appears to have bei^rthe principTb of the late Chancellor. 

Wooden rails were used ' in the Newcastle collieries in the 
beginning of tija 17th century ; but a century and a half after- 
wards (1765) Rsnl^ays had made little progress. In 1767 a few 
tons (five or six) oi\ron rails were made as an experiment at the 
Colebrook Dale IronlSompany. In 1776 cast iron plate rails 
were laid on woo'dep^ sleepers at the colliery of the Duke of 
Norfolk near Sheffield;Aln 1800 stone props were substituted 
for wooden sleepers. Infl824 the cast iron gave place to wrought 
iron rails ; but for nearly two centuries no other advantage was 
sought from the construction of those "rails" but the econo- 
mizing of animal labour for the conveyance of coals, iron, &c. 

Long after the invention of the steam-engine, it was deemed 
impossible to make a wheel advance with a weight by reason of 
the smoothness of the rail ; but in 1813 a locomotive engine was 
worked in the Wylam colliery by the natural law of the adhesion 
of the wheels to the rails : it was not until 1829 that the 
principle was finally established, for at this time the Directors of 
the " Liverpool and Manchester Railway" were undetermined as 
to the kind of motive power which they should adopt, and not 
until they had received the reports of eminent engineers who had 
visited the different Railways, did they resolve to employ " loco- 
motives" in preference to fixed engines or horses. To that great 
man, the late George Stephenson, the nation is indebted for this 
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improvement on the former mode of transit ; and to his genius, 
energy, and perseverance England owes, in a great degree, the 
formation of the most useful works that have ever been con- 
structed in any age or any country. 

The sanction of Parliament was first given to Railways at the 
commencement of the present century; and the progress of 
legislative Railway enactments has since been as follows* : — 



'*"»• Acts. 


Ye«.. ^^^y 


Years. ^^^ 


Year. Kallway 


Years KaU''>7 
**"'• Acta. 


1801 NM. 


1814 No 1. 


1825 N» 5. 


1834 No 14. 


1843 N" 21. 


1802 „ 2. 


1816 „ 1. 


1826 „ 6. 


1835 „ 18. 


1844 „ 48. 


1803 „ 1. 


1816 „ 1. 


1827 „ 6. 


1836 „ 35. 


1845 „ 120. 


1804 „ 1. 


1817 „ 1. 


1828 „ 11. 


1837 „ 14. 


1846 „ 277. 


1808 „ 1. 


1818 „ 1. 


1829 „ 9. 


1838 „ 10. 


1847 „ 296. 


1809 „ 2. 


1819 „ 1. 


1830 „ 8. 


1839 „ 16. 


1848 „ 


1810 „ 1. 


1821 „ 1. 


1831 „ 9. 


1840 „ 16. 


99 


1811 „ 2, 


1823 „ 1. 


1832 „ 8. 


1841 „ 15. 


» 


1812 „ 2. 


1824 „ 2. 


1833 „ 11. 


1842 „ 16. 


» 



Until the formation of the " Liverpool and Manchester " line 
in 1830, all these Railways were used for the conveyance of 
coal, iron, limestone, agricultural products, &c., and they were 
in many instances mere tramways. 

The successful establishment of the " Liverpool and Man- 
chester" Railway, with locomotive engines, for j)ersonal traffic 
settled the question as to the practicability of this mode of 
travelling, and great credit is due to the enterprising spirit of 
Lancashire capitalists for their perseverance against scientific 
doubts and opposition from powerful and interested parties. One 
eminent engineer said, " no man in his senses would attempt a 
Railroad over Chat Moss ;" he calculated that if attempted it 
would cost £.227,000 to cross it (4 miles). The bold and com- 
prehensive genius of George Stephenson, backed by the capital 

* Some of the later years ore giyen on the authority of Mr. Bigg's useful Abstract 
oj the Special Acts^ authorizing the Construction of Railways. Mr. Bigg only gives the 
passenger lines. 



of our Lancashire merchants and manufacturers, surmounted the 
difficulty, and it cost even then, when engineering was less 
understood than now, only £.40,000. 

On the 31 miles of rail there were assents for 11 miles (land- 
owners 162) ; neuter 5, (land-owners 97) ; and dissents 15, (land- 
owners 86). The expenditure for this railway up to 31 December, 
1835, was £.1,195,156, viz. for roads and tunnels £.885,463; 
warehouses and stations, £.248,618; locomotive engines, coaches, 
and waggons, £,61,175. The number of passengers then travel- 
ling by this, the only rail for their transit in the kingdom, was — 

1832 No. 356,945. 1834 N^ 436,637. 

1833 „ 386,492. 1836 „ 473,847. 

Now the passenger traffic in the United Kingdom numbers 
more than fifty-two millions a year. 

It would be unnecessary to detail further the progress of Rail- 
ways; suffice it to say, that in 1837, the longest line then made in 
England (82J miles), the " Grand Junction," was opened from Bir- 
mingham to Newton on the Liverpool and Manchester line ; and 
in 1838, the London and Birmingham, which was incorporated in 
1834 (after being thrown out in the House of Lords in 1833), 
was opened. As an illustration of the expense, discouragements, 
and delays that were incurred by the first founders of our 
Railway system, it may be stated that the original estimate of 
the London and Birmingham line was ^6.2,400,466; yet in 
December 1837, the expenditure had reached £.3,981,828. One 
tunnel, that of Kilsby, estimated to cost £.90,000, ultimately 
required nearly £.350,000 to overcome the hidden and almost 
insurmountable difficulties with which the engineers had to 
contend ; yet on went the proprietors in the face of all difficulties, 
in an almost untried speculation. Much of this outlay was 
caused by the opposition in Parliament, which drove projectors 
into more expensive lines of country, and into heavy engineering. 
Many tunnels were made at an enormous cost, for which there 
was really no necessity. 
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The successful establishment of the great lines between London 
and the North of England led, in 1836-6-7, to a " Railway 
mania ;" numerous schemes were started, and the country was 
mapped out with projected lines. In 1837, however, the 
restrictions imposed by Parliament on the facility for obtaining 
Acts checked the speculative fever, caused an abandonment of 
many projects, and even prevented the further prosecution of 
lines already begun. Although more than 50 new lines, com- 
prising 1600 miles, were sanctioned in 1836-6-7, only five new 
lines, comprising 92 miles, were sanctioned in 1838 and 1839. 

No new line was sanctioned by Parliament in 1840 ; in 1841 
only a branch passenger-line of 6J miles to Hertford and Ware ; 
and in 1842 but three new lines were authorised, none of 
them of considerable magnitude : 1843 produced but few 
Acts for original or branch lines; but in 1844 Parliament 
sanctioned 26 lines, branches, and extensions, extending over 
a distance of 797 miles, requiring a share capital of £.11,121,000, 
and with a power to borrow £.3,672,994. 

The principle of competing lines was now, for the first time, 
acknowledged by Parliament by the sanction of two lines to 
Ashton ; one by the " Manchester and Leeds Railway Com- 
pany," and the other by the " Sheffield and Manchester Railway 
Company," although the distance was only 6J miles. 

In 1846 the want of any fixed principle in the Legislature in- 
creased the evil to so great a length that 226 Bills relating to Rail- 
ways were introduced : of these 120 Acts were passed, and 105 
either rejected, withdrawn, or postponed to next session. Of 
the 120 Acts passed, 107 related to the construction of new 
lines, and provided for making 2883 miles of new Railway, and 
required a creation of new share-capital to the amount of 
£.43,844,907. 



PRESENT STATE OF RAILWAYS, AND CAPITAL EXPENDED. 

It is not easy to define clearly ttae number of Railways now in 
operation. There are about 60 nominally distinct Companies in 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Bigg states that 889 Acts of Parliament 
were passed from 1826 to 1848, authorising capital to be raised to 
the amount of £.326,643,217, — ^viz., for England and Wales, 
je.255,720,619— miles, 8796 ; for Scotland, ^6.4 1,308,7 19— miles, 
1872; for Ireland, ie.28,6 13,8 79— miles, 1813 ;=total miles, 
12,481. By the Railway Companies' returns it would appear 
that the sum authorised to be raised from 1826 to 1847 was 
£.336,680,210, of which £.126,463,691 has been paid on shares, 
and £.40,868,266 borrowed on debentures, &c. From a return 
made to an order of the House of Lords 14th December, 1847, 
No. 71, printed 20th March, 1848, the following summary is 
given: — 





1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


Total in 4 
years. 


Capital autho- 'J 
rised to be f 
raised by i 
shares . ,j 

Ditto by loans . 




15,696,750 
4,857,947 


44,876,770 
14,622,682 


95,625,934 
36,087,272 


34,152,520 
10,060,619 


.e. 


Total authorised 




20,454,697 


59,499,452 


131,713,206 


44,213,139 


255,880,494 


Capital actu- \ 
ally paid I 
on shares to / 
these dates j 

Debt incurred ) 
to these dates 


43,468,641 
22,062,151 


47,810,160 
24,541,407 


63,399,912 
25,048,385 


94,171,020 
32,006,751 


126,149,476 

40,788,765 


166,938,241 

Total paid 
capital and 
debt. 


Length of lines ) 
open / 


Miles. 
2,027 


Miles. 
2,296 


Miles. 
2,608 


Miles. 
3,033 


Miles. 
3,870 


Miles. 


Amount paid "\ 
as interest 1 
on calls paid > 
up to share- 1 
holders J 


.e. 


16,609 


106,682 


402,780 


1,007,864 


.e. 
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These figures vary in some respects from a more recent, and 
probably more accurate, return moved for by Mr. Hastie, M.P., 
and printed by the House of Commons, 4th September, 1848. 
The Summary is as follows : — 



Capital authorised to be ) 
raised by Shares . . . . / 
Ditto by Loans 

Total 

Miles of Railway au- ^ 

thorised / 

Ditto, ditto, opened .... 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


Total in 
Four Years. 


£, 
13,149,760 

4,720,611 


£. 
45,566,910 

15,268,178 


£. 
96,463,930 

36,632,294 


£. 
30,864,210 

9,643,186 


£. 
185,023,800 

66,164,268 


17,870,361 


60,824,088 


132,096,224 


40,397,395 


261,188,068 


821 
741 


2694 

887 


4593 
116 


1353 
17 


9463 
1761 



The same return contains also the following Summary (the 
year 1848 only includes, I believe, to 31st March) : — 



1843, & pre- ) 
vious year J 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848to31st^ 
March . . / 

Total . . . . 



Sums 
called up*. 



£. 
41,912,048 

5,206,039 
18,071,917 
27,594,367 
36,887,803 

13,526,204 



143,198,378 



Amount 

received on 

Calls. 



£. 
41,310,049 

6,166,923 
17,632,701 
26,384,253 
32,467,947 

8,948,495 



131,910,368 



Bemaining 
due on Calls. 



£. 
601,996 

39,116 

439,216 

1,210,114 

4,419,866 

4,677,708 



11,288,008 



Sums bor- N 
rowed which 
remain unpaid 



£, 
6,910,322 

2,213,947 

2,391,291 

6,215,205 

11,144,177 

4,969,243 



33,844,188 



J 



Balance of 
Capital un- 
cidled for. 



£. 



Balance which 
the Railway 

Companies 
retain power 

to borrow. 



£. 



98,281,624(42,387,288 



Mr. Herepath states that the total sum received for the construc- 
tion of railways, amounted on 31st March, 1848, to £.165,754,556 ; 
adding Calls in Arrear £.11,288,008 — amount uncalled for 
£.98,281, 625~power to borrow £.42,387,289; showing a Total 
of £.317,71 1,478. 

From the return to the House of Lords, it appears that at the 
close of the year 1847, £.166,938,241 had been actually ex- 
pended on Railways; and in 1848 the Railway calls amounted 
to £33,246,484, showing (exclusively of debentures issued during 
the year) a total expenditure of £ 200,184,725. 



♦ This is given from * Herepath's Railway Journal.' 
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It is so palpably imprudent to attempt at present the construc- 
tion of several authorised Railways, that a power should be given to 
suspend the operation of the Acts for ten years, and at the ex- 
piration of that time Parliament might decide which of the 
lines should be permitted to proceed with their works. The 
money authorised to be raised for Railways in Ireland alone 
was : — 

1844. By capital £.1,300,000 By loan £.433,300 

1845. „ 7,175,000 „ 2,390,997 

1846. „ 8,617,900 „ 2,830,658 

The number of miles now open in Ireland is 261, for which 
de.6,731,250 has been received on calls, and £.1,629,242 on loan 
=£.8,260,492. 

There is now Railway communication by means of trunk 
lines between all the chief towns throughout the kingdom. 
Further expenditure should be confined to connecting the minor 
but still not unimportant places with the nearest trunk line. The 
evidence given before Parliament by men of the greatest prac- 
tical experience, goes to prove, that except in the case of express 
passengers, to whom time solely is an object, an increase of 
distance is of but little importance compared with cheapness 
of transit. As before stated, the number of Railway passengers 
in the United Kingdom did not amount in 1834 to 600,000 ; in 
1838 they increased to 6,312,000 ; and in 1842, 1846, and 1847 
they stood thus in numbers and aggregate receipts (years ending 
30th June) :— 

1842. 
1 St Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. Pari, and Mixed Class. Total. 

Nos. 2,926,980 7,611,966 5,352,601 2,582,057 =18,453,504 £. 

Passenger Beceipts ..... 



£!l,'088!835}^'®^^»^^^ 



For Goods 

1846. 

Nos. 6,160,354 16,931,065 14,559,515 3,946,922 2,193,126=--43,790,983 

Keep. ^.1,661,897 1,937,946 738,474 293,732 9,3164 ^4,725,215)^.^^.,^ 

For Goods . . ... ^.2,741,200/ ''*""'*^° 

1847. 

Nos. 6,572,714 18,699,288 15,865,310 6,985,493 3,229,357=51,352,163 

Keep. ^.1,676,759 2,048,080 737,452 539,976 146,733 ^5,148,002 \ a .,^ oj.. 
For Goods , . . . . X.3,362,883 /"'^^"'""^ , 
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The exhibit of the traffic and receipts of the metropolitan lines 
for the year ending June 1847, is as follows : — 

Passengers. Pass. Becpt. Ooods&Mails. Total. 
No. £. £. £. 

Loudon &N. Western 5,669,736 1,173,798 836,248=2,009,047 

Great Western 2,876,222 674,241 279,157= 953,358 

London &S. Western 1,967,308 286,273 99,836= 386,109 

Eastern Counties ... 2,074,170 296,393 199,171= 495,364 

South Eastern, in-' 
eluding Greenwich, 4,420,759 335,764 93,670= 429,434 
Gravesend , &c. ... 

Brighton and S. Coast 2,615,832 314,491 67,678= 382,171 

Some of the other lines on which the passenger traflSc was 
more than a million in the year show the annexed results for 
1847 :— 

Passengers. Pass. Recpt Goods &Mails. Total. 
No. £. Jt. £. 

Dublin and Kingston 2,238,950 49,004 829= 49,833 

Edinburgh&Glasgow 1,147,833 112,582 78,346= 190,928 

Lancashire &Yrkshire 2,889,206 184,762 194,524= 379,287 

York & N. Midland 1,204,826 165,434 87,442= 252,876 

York and Newcastle 1,553,213 147,252 209,306= 356,558 

Midland 1,618,799 429,791 328,560= 758,351 

The length of Passenger Railway opened in the last four 
years has been 

to Oct. 1845 to Oct. 1846 to Oct. 1847 to Oct. 1848. 

Miles 2,200 2,640 3,200 4,200 

A comparison (in round numbers) between the official years 
1842-3 and 1847-8 will indicate more clearly the progressive 
improvement in Railway traffic : — 

1842-3. 1847-8. 

Length of Rail open, about . . 2000 miles . 4000 miles. 
Total number of passengers . . 22,000,000 . 52,000,000 
Average distance travelled by each passenger 11 miles 13 miles. 
Gross receipts, about . . . £.4,000,000 . £.9,000,000 
Average receipts per mile . . £.2000 . £.2250 
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There can be little doubt that at the end of the next five years 
a far greater differential improvement will be manifest than even 
the disastrous year 1847-8 exhibits over the prosperous year 
1842-3. About GOOO miles of Rail will then be open for tra£5ic, 
and assuming, as may fairly be done, the average receipts at 
£,3000 per mile, the annual gross income will be equal to 
d6. 18,000,000, a revenue which will make Railway Companies the 
most powerful corporate vested interest in the kingdom. 

An excellent ^^ clearing system*' is now in operation on the 
Narrow Gauge Railways (uniformity of gauge throughout the 
kingdom being necessary to unity of action, simplicity of move- 
ment and economy), which owes its origin to Mr. Morison the 
present manager, and Mr. Robert Stephenson, whose plans were 
carried into effect by Mr. Glyn, Mr. Hudson, and other Rail- 
way Directors, who meet and transact the business of the esta- 
blishment. 

The statistics of the " Railway Clearing House" for the last 
three years have been — 

1845. 1846. 1847. 

Passengers booked 517,888 642,021 675,867 

N^ of miles booked through 75,783,149 94,560,247 99,288,259 

Carriages booked 59,765 68,791 72,160 

Trucks for private carriages.. 5,813 5,753 5,926 

Horse-boxes 7,573 9,478 10,341 

Post-oflSices 2,607 

Goods waggons (not coal, &c.) 180,606 243,785 256,785 

N° of Railway Companies in 

the clearing 16 

" The main principles of the system thus widely diffused are, 
Jirstj that passengers shall be booked through at all principal (now 
to all) stations, and conveyed to their destination without change 
of carriage ; that horses and cattle shall likewise be sent through 
without change of conveyance ; and that goods shall, in the same 
way, be carried through without being either shifted or reas- 
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sorted : secondly, that the companies respectively shall pay a fixed 
rate per mile for such carriages and waggons, not their own 
property, as they may use ; and a further sum per day by way of 
fine or demurrage for detention, if kept beyond a prescribed 
length of time : and, lastly, that no direct settlement shall take 
place between the companies in respect of any traffic, the accounts 
of which have not passed through the Railway Clearing 
House." — {See a useful pamphlet published by Smith and Ebs, of 
Tower-hill^ 

The number of persons employed on Railways in the United 
Kingdom on the 1st of May, 1847, was, on constructed lines. 
47,218, including secretaries and managers 124, engineers 90, 
superintendents 399, store-keepers 91, accountants and cashiers 
100, draftsmen 100, clerks 3432, foremen 823, engine-drivers 
$ind assistant ditto 2969, conductors 1163, and artificers 10,000, 
The number of miles open was 3306, and of stations 1040. 

On lines in course of construction the number at the same 
period on 6455 miles, was 256,509, of whom 235 were secre- 
taries, 34 treasurers, 549 engineers, 2382 superintendents, 1437 
draftsmen and clerks, and 240,301 artificers and labourers. 

The careful protection of life on Railways is remarkable. The 
number of accidents which occurred in the conveyance of 5 1,000,000 
passengers in the year 1847, was exceedingly small : 52 pas- 
sengers were killed, and of these 22 jumped oflF the trains 
while in motion, or, in a state of drunkenness or insanity, 
wilfully incurred their own destruction. The loss of life and 
maiming by coaches on one-tenth the number of passengers was 
far greater than on all our Railways. 
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ADVANTAGES OF RAILWAYS, MERCANTILE AND AGRICULTURAL. 

The advantages of Railways to the internal commerce of the 
kingdom are incalculable. The time occupied for the transit of 
goods between Manchester and Liverpool, before the establish- 
ment of a Railway was 36 hours ; but they were sometimes 
a month on the road, and the cost was 15*. a ton ; now they 
are conveyed with certainty in two hours for 7s. a ton. 
Between Manchester and London the charge was 70*. to 80*. a 
ton, and they were several days on the road ; now they are con- 
veyed in a few hours for half the amount. The canals have been 
obliged to reduce their fares ; in some cases they have been 
lowered from 33*. to 4*. Goods are now conveyed from Man- 
chester through Liverpool or London to America in less time 
and at less cost than they would formerly have been conveyed 
from Manchester to Liverpool. 

The charge for goods by waggon was, until the establishment 
of Railroads, as much as Is, a ton per mile, at an ordinary speed 
of 2 to 2 J miles per hour, and by canals from Gd. to Is, per ton 
at a less speed, and delayed during winter for weeks. Now the 
" London and North Western Railway" carry bale goods at 2d. a 
ton at a speed of 20 miles an hour. In fuel the advantages have been 
enormous ; the price has been greatly reduced to the poor in 
inland districts, and is not higher in winter, when most wanted, 
than in summer ; rail trucks are not stopped by frosts like canal 
boats. The farmers have benefited by the cheap conveyance of 
manures, of limestone, chalk, &c., and by the carriage of their 
live stock, grain, &c., to good though distant market-towns. 

The traffic for one weekm September 1848, on the Eastern 
Counties Railway, vf2iS — beasts 529 ; calves 73 ; sheep 5598 ; pigs 
865 ; grain and malt 17,761 sacks ; flour 6578 sacks ; meat 197 
tons; poultry 37 tons; fish 332 tons; fruit and vegetables 643 
tons; beer 229 tons; wine and spirits 73 tons; milk 19,608 
quarts; bread 59 cwts. 

Mr. Smith, of Deanston, estimates the saving in the convey- 
ance of imports and exports of a farm of 200 acres, on a six-shift 

B 
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course of 15 miles, by common road i£.142, by Railroad £.40, 
showing a saving of more than £.100 a year on the mere cost of 
carriage. The rental of such a farm at £.400 would be increased 
in value to £.500 by a Railroad. 

In many places land that was of little value, or not cultivable 
for want of draining tiles, or lime, or manure^ was by the esta- 
blishment of a Railway brought into profitable use, and the area 
for the production of food in the three kingdoms has thus been 
largely increased. By the conveyance of live stock on rail, 
instead of driving them on the roads, a saving is eflFected on pigs, 
sheep, and cattle of 2 to 10 per cent., independent of the more 
healthy state of the meat. 

There has been a great saving to merchants in the security as 
well as in the rapidity of transmission of their goods. The 
report of a commission which sat 15 or 16 years ago to inquire 
into the loss of merchandise entrusted to carriers, to canals, &c., 
disclosed a system of plunder of the most extensive nature ; there 
were regular depots for plundering and disposing of the property 
along the traffic lines. In wines and spirits the abstraction was 
very great, and the deficit was made good with aqua pura. All 
this is now remedied ; the losses and delays are comparatively few, 
considering the variety and amount of the traffic; and traders 
with small capital can order in from time to time, according to 
their wants, stocks of goods, sure of their delivery almost by 
return of post; thus facilitating and increasing commercial 
transactions without necessitating a corresponding augmentation 
of capital. 

It is estimated that the distance traversed by each passenger 
averages annually 14 miles ; and taking the passenger-traffic for 
a year at 66 millions, this would suppose that every man, 
woman, and child in the kingdom makes two journeys in the 
year, an average which no past coach-traffic can parallel. The 
Railways have not destroyed coach -traffic : it is well known that 
as large, if not a larger, number of horses are now employed than 
before the formation of Railways. 
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The following (incomplete) return is the best I have been able 
to prepare of the — 



Net i)roduce of Duty from Post Horses^ Stage Coaches^ and 
Railroad Carriages^ Year ending Qth January, 



1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 



Post Horsea. 


Stage Carriage. 


Railroad Carriage. 


£. 


£. 


639 
5,876 


228,480 


480,753 


6,852 


228,400 


489,656 


8,693 


231,040 


503,742 


10,296 


222,073 


482,194 


16,892 


237,456 


454,567 


39,570 


224,376 


424,476 


72,716 


212,636 


325,593 


112,427 


193,940 


300,792 


159,779 
158,367 



I" No later Returns published. 



Then the improvements that have taken place in country 
towns through which the Railways pass, — in buildings, roads, 
bridges, lighting, — are manifest to the most ordinary observer. 
The advantages derived in postal communication are almost 
incalculable. The money-orders sent through the Post-office in 
three months of 1839, amounted to £.90,000, but in three months 
of 1848 it amounted to £.3,500,000. 

Private individuals have from their own resources constructed 
in the United Kingdom, within the past ten years, works of 
greater magnitude in reference to utility than have ever been 
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made in any country in the world. They have truly levelled the 
hills, raised the valleys, and made the crooked ways straight. 
Mountains have been tunnelled, as the Box tunnel on the Great 
Western, and to the extent of three miles, as under the " back- 
bone" of England, between Yorkshire and Lancashire, or under 
the basaltic Snowden range, where, in the Bangor tunnel, every 
foot for 900 yards had to be blasted with gunpowder. Arms of 
the sea have been crossed, as in the Dublin and Kingstown line, 
or bridged with iron tubes, as at Conway, or near Bangor, over 
the Menai Strait. 

The tubes at Conway, on the Chester and Holyhead line, 
measure each 412 feet long, weighing each 1300 tons, and having a 
span of 400 feet, at a height of 16 feet above the water. But the 
*' Britannia Bridge " over the Menai Strait, which I this day 
(22 Dec, 1848,) examined, is the greatest work of the kind ever 
undertaken. The bridge is formed by the construction of three 
massive columns of solid masonry. The centre tower has an 
elevation of 220 feet. The columns are entirely composed of red 
sandstone, faced with a hard limestone ; on these columns will be 
placed four iron tubes, each 472 feet long, 14 feet broad, 30 feet 
high over the centre tower, and gradually diminishing towards 
either end to 23 feet 6 inches. The tubes are made of wrought- 
iron plates, closely rivetted, with a double chamber or flooring 
and double roofing ; intervening spaces or chambers about three 
feet in the floor and roof. The weight of each tube is : — 

Wrought iron 1500 tons. 

Cast iron ■. 200 „ 

Chains 100 „ 

Total 1800 „ 

which is 300 tons more than the " Great Britain," including 
hull, rigging, engines, boilers, &c. These tubes will be placed 
with their ends resting on apertures in the towers, at an elevation 
of 103 feet above high water, on a span of 460 feet. Thus, as 
a tube is 472 feet long, it will have six feet at either end for its 
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support. The Railway is laid on the floor of the tube, and the 
carriages will pass as they now do through the Conway tubes, 
direct from the ordinary railroad. The tubes will be floated on 
iron pontoons by the rising of the tide from whence they are now 
being constructed (close to the towers), and will be raised to their 
elevated position by hydraulic power ; and when on a level with 
the spaces fitted for their reception in the towers, detached iron 
parts of a tube will be run out a few feet from each tower, fitted 
and grooved into the ponderous mass. 

Mr. Stephenson and his able assistant, Mr. Edwin Clarke, 
deserve the highest credit for this stupendous work. 

The plan, which is quite original, is said to have been sug- 
gested from the fact of a large steam-vessel being left high 
and dry, resting with a few feet of its forefoot and heel on 
rocks, with its heavy machinery in the centre, yet without 
being what sailors call " hogged," or broken- backed. The plan 
has succeeded at the Conway, and as the principle is the same 
at the Britannia Bridge, there is no doubt of success, if the 
tubes can be raised. (Mr. Clarke is preparing for publication 
a scientific description of this great and novel work.) But 
for the proceedings of the Legislature the span might have 
been considerably reduced, or the bridge formed of cast-iron 
arches, like the Southwark Bridge over the Thames. But 
Parliament would not permit an arch, lest a span of 460 feet 
might at either end be reduced and lowered a few feet, although 
there would have been then more room than will ever be required 
for vessels of any burthen navigating the Straits. The result 
of this refusal is, that the bridge which would scarcely have 
cost a quarter of a million sterling, is now increased to about 
half a million sterling^ and this too on a line of the greatest 
political importance ; for by its formation the distance between 
London and Dublin will be reduced to twelve hours, thus removing 
one of the staple arguments for the " Repeal of the Union." 
The sea-voyage between Holyhead and Kingstown was made 
by one of the Company's packets this month (December 1848), 
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in 3 hours and 20 minutes ; and the distance between the two 
capitals is now traversed with ease in 13 to 14 hours. When the 
tube bridge is finished, about June next, the time will be under 
12 hours, and it is probable the great passenger traffic between 
England and Ireland will pass along this line. 

The harbour of Holyhead is being enlarged and made acces- 
sible at all times for every class of vessel, and an attempt is 
being made to lay down a telegraphic line across the Irish 
channel (about 60 miles). If this be accomplished, intelligence 
will be conveyed in a few minutes from Dublin to London. 

With four or five exceptions, I have visited every county, city, 
and large town in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ; and I 
have traversed the greater part of the continent of Europe. The 
impression produced on my mind, previous to the discovery of 
Railways, was, that England, generally speaking, was a century 
in advance of the diflFerent nations of Europe (excepting Hol- 
land and Belgium), in all the elements of civilization and free- 
dom. But those nations were gaining ground rapidly, and 
lessening the distance between them and their great competitor. 
The introduction of railways has, however, enabled England to 
regain her advanced position by the wonderful spring given to 
internal commerce, and the extraordinary impulse which the 
mind of the nation has received in a few short years. In every 
direction we see progressive improvement ; in the comforts and 
appearance of the people, and far greater consumption of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life ; in the substitution of me- 
chanical power for mere human or animal labour ; in the peaceful, 
orderly, self-respecting demeanour of the poorest classes ; in the 
multiplication of small dwellings ; in the great attention paid 
by the Sovereign and her royal Consort, and by Government, 
the Legislature, and the higher classes, to the improvement, 
cleansing, and sanitary state of the densely populated cities; 
in the superior architectural taste displayed, and especially 
manifested in the admirably constructed Railway buildings and 
stations — such as those at Derby, Chester, Crewe, &c. ; and in 
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the diminution of crime, the preservation of property, and the 
obedience to the laws. 

In these and other points, England still maintains her supe- 
riority over every other country ; and it can scarcely be denied 
that Hallways have contributed in no slight degree to promote 
and to secure the above-mentioned benefits. 

The Select Committee on Hallways of the House of Commons, 
in their Report of 26th August, 1846, dwell " on the immense 
importance to the community of a judicious system of Railways," 
and state that, " it is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance 
of a Railway, not only to the great cities which are connected by 
it, but to the districts through which it runs. New branches of 
industry are everywhere called into existence by the facility and 
cheapness of communication afforded by Railways, and land 
previously of little or no value is at once made productive, by cheap 
access to materials by which the soil may be improved, and to 
markets for disposing of its produced Mr. Smith, of Deanston, 
stated to the Committee that, upon those lines which have been 
in existence for some years, over which he has had occasion to 
travel, a very great agricultural improvement has taken place. 
Mr. Millar stated, before the same Committee, that manufactories 
of sulphuric acid, extensively used for agricultural purposes, have 
been established in suitable situations by the sides of Railways in 
several districts of Scotland, and that manures are conveyed on 
them at charges lower than the mere tolls on turnpike roads. 

It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that Railways have been 
merely beneficial to manufacturers and merchants, and to the 
large commercial towns. Their value is equally great to agri- 
culturists, who in fact are manufacturers and merchants as 
regards the growth and sale of food, and to them cheapness and 
rapidity of conveyance is of primary importance. It is, however, 
a most unwise policy to treat agriculture and manufactures 
as distinct interests ; on the contrary, the well-being of each 
is of the highest importance to the other. The more food that 
the farmer can raise, and the cheaper he can sell it, the better 
for the manufacturer of cotton, wool, iron, &c., who in his turn 
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benefits the agriculturist, by preparing in abundance at the lowest 
price all the requisites for personal and domestic use. Bailways 
have materially tended to bring these two great sections of the 
community to a sense of their mutual dependence on each other 
— to a truer view of the reciprocal advantages of their respective 
occupations — and to a harmonious, friendly understanding on 
private as well as on public and national principles. 

The opening of the ports of the United Kingdom to the free 
importation of foreign produce, whether food or manufactures, 
may have been somewhat too sudden. For my own part I thought 
the safer policy was to admit, for five years, all productions from 
our colonies as free of duties or restrictions as if no ocean rolled 
between them and England, and I have devoted many years to the 
inculcation of a policy which would tend to consolidate our vast 
empire, and prepare us for a further extension of the system to 
foreign countries. But the failure of our harvest, the mysterious 
blight of the potato crop, and the rapid augmentation of population 
at the rate of one thousand a-day, were cogent and imperative 
reasons for the Legislature dispensing with a preparatory period 
of five years' free colonial imports, and of opening at once our 
markets for food from all parts of the world. The adoption of 
this then indispensable measure necessitated the extension of the 
principle to manufactures for the sake of the agriculturist. It is 
hoped that the farmers of England, with fair play, notwith- 
standing the comparative high rent of land, heavy taxation, and 
superior wages, will soon be enabled, by their skill, industry, 
and persevering energy, to compete with the producers of 
food in any part of the world. Fortunately for them, the 
extension of Railways at the period of this momentous transition 
has aided in a wonderful manner in mitigating, if not altogether 
alleviating, the results which all transitions even from evil to good 
produce. Labour, which temporarily, under a panic at the 
prospects of " free-trade," might have been redundant and thrown 
on the poor-rates, found full and lucrative remunerative employ- 
ment on Railways; manures and draining materials were con- 
veyed cheaply to every part of the kingdom ; and it is not an 
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over-estimate to state that in this respect, and in the cheap and 
rapid conveyance of his produce to the best markets, the farmer 
derived an advantage equal to 10 per cent on his invested capital. 
By means of Railways cheapness of production has led to cheap- 
ness of price ; and now, or if not now very soon, England will, in 
all that concerns the necessaries and comforts of life, be positively 
and relatively a cheaper country than any other in the world, 
and can, therefore, have no reason to fear commercial competition 
with foreign nations. 

RAILWAYS NOT MONOPOLIES, AND NO AID GIVEN. 

Railways have been spoken of as if they were not private 
property ; as if they belonged to the public, or as if they had 
received from the state a monopoly of all transit for goods and 
passengers. This is unjust ; the state or the public, in its collective 
sense, have never contributed one shilling, direct or indirect 
towards the making or working of the Railroads ; on the con- 
trary, they have been taxed by the State, and by the counties and 
parishes through which they pass in every possible way. The 
amount of Government duty paid in 1833, was £.639, and for the 
year ending 5th July, 1846, for England and Wales alone, it was 
£.154,885 (Parliamentary Paper 655, of 18th August, 1846). 

It is not possible to state how much is paid by Railways. 
About £.200,000 a-year as duty on first and second class pas- 
sengers ; about £.350,000 a-year income-tax and stamps ; and 
probably not less than £.400,000 a-year as poor-rates, &c. The 
proprietors of Railway property are, therefore, taxed about one 
million sterling annually. 

The accounts of the London and North Western Railway 
show that the Rates and Taxes paid for the year ending 

June 30, 1848, were £.58,642 

Duty on Passengers, year endg. June 1848 ... 52,344 
Property and Income Tax, do. ... 61,746 

Stamp Duty, about ... ... ... 10,000 

Total £.182,733 
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Contributed by one Company in a single year towards the revenue 
of the State. 

Railways have not received any grant of monopoly. If the 
Government had shut up the " Queen's highways," forbidden all 
coach or horse or steam carriage traffic on those highways, 
closed all canals, or stopped all river barges or coasters ; then 
indeed Railways would have received a monopoly. But they have 
been subjected to all possible opposition, and, notwithstanding 
their costly construction and expensive working, they have, by 
fair competition, by superior accommodation, greater safety, and 
lower charges, drawn to themselves the largest part of the traffic 
of the kingdom ; but this is not monopoly. 

In Belgium, Prussia, Austria, and France, where the State has 
aided in the construction of Railways, compulsory tariffs have been 
enforced by their respective Governments ; but in England, 
where no aid has been given by the State, there is no right 
to demand from Railways the conveyance of the Post-office mails 
free of all charge (as has been suggested by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons) ; neither ought it to demand 
the conveyance of troops at unremunerative charges. The State 
has given nothing whatever to Railways; it taxes them to the 
utmost possible amount ; it has subjected them to every possible 
rivalry ; increased in every way the expenditure of their con- 
struction ; and, excepting for mere purposes of police, there 
ought to be as little interference as possible, and the smallest 
abstraction of capital from the proprietors. Every nation in 
Europe and in America has, through its respective Governments, 
encouraged the formation of Railways; in England alone ob- 
structions have been raised, expenses have been created, and 
annoyances have been multiplied without aim, without principle, 
and without advantage. 

What in reality has the State or Parliament granted to the 
Railways ? They have permitted what every nation in Europe 
and America gladly nanciionii — thoy have given a defined limit to 
individual rcttpoufiibility ; Umt irt, if a man contributes £.100 or a 
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£.1000 to the formation of a most important and useful public 
work, be knows tbe extent of his liability. To call this a favour 
is incorrect; it is what the State, or the Legislature, or the 
Crown ought to do for every description of useful public under- 
taking. Parliament, it is true, empowers the makers of a Bailroad 
to pass through certain properties, but it gives the most ample 
compensation ; and experience has shown that the construction 
of a Railway through any estate confers a material and permanent 
benefit on the property. 

Numerous instances could be quoted where the amount of 
compensation demanded by the owners of land, and paid by the 
Railway, has exceeded the cost of the entire property purchased 
only a few years before ; which property, on again changing 
hands immediately after the alleged injury, was sold at a still 
higher rate consequent upon tbe Railway having been made 
through it. 

The Compensation Law is also a serious grievance : two persons 
may be killed in the same second or third class carriage ; the 
relatives of the one may claim and receive £.10,000, because of 
the income of the deceased ; the relatives of the other may not be 
able to show the deceased had any income. It would be a fairer 
course to make Railway Companies pay according to the fares 
paid by the various classes of passengers. In this and other 
instances of " Railway law," amendments are required. 

CANAL COMPETITION PREVENTED BY PARLIAMENT. 

Canals have successfully claimed an exemption from com- 
petition, even when their rates of profit were enormous. In 
1825 a Birmingham canal was yielding cent, per cent. The 
Shareholders of the Old Quay Canal Company at Manchester 
for half a century received as dividends, every two years, a sum 
equal to the original outlay. The £.70 share sold at one time for 
£.1250. In 1833 the following annual rates of dividend were 
paid by six canals: Coventry 32; Oxford 34; Stafibrd and 
Worcester 34 ; Trent and Mersey 37 ; Ere Wash 47 ; Lough- 
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borough 134 per cent, per annum. The last-named canal, 
although its charges have been reduced from 2s, 6d. to 4d., still 
pays 74 per cent. The share lists of the present day show canal 
dividends of £.20, £.25, £.28, £.32, and £.34 per cent, per annum. 
The Quarterly Review, No. 167, published this day (30th De- 
cember, 1848) in a curious and interesting article on the details and 
working of the London and North Western Railway, when advert- 
ing to the enormous mercantile traffic on this line, says, " it appears 
from returns lying before us, that during the six months ending 26th 
of August last, there entered and departed from the Camden 
Station above 73,732 Railway waggon-loads of goods. Now, in 
the annals of political economy there can scarcely exist a more 
striking exemplification of the extraordinary extent to which the 
latent resources of a great country may be developed by lowering 
the tolls of its goods traffic, than the fact that notwithstanding 
the enormous amount thus conveyed along the London and 
North Western rails — the quantity carried along the Grand 
Junction Canal, which meanders alongside its powerful anta- 
gonist, instead of having been drained as might have been ex- 
pected to Zero, has from the opening of the Railway in 1836 
up to the present period actually increased as follows : — 

Average amount of goods annually moved on the Tons. 
Grand Junction Canal, during the three years prior to 
the opening of the London and Birmingham Railway 
in 1836, tons 756,894 

Average amount of ditto, annually moved during 
the twelve years subsequent to 1 836, tons 1 ,039,333 

Amount moved in 1837, tons 1,163,466 

The foregoing statements show that Canals, previous to the 
establishment of Railways, having almost a monopoly of the con- 
veyance of heavy goods, charged so unreasonable a price as to 
exclude much traffic ; they illustrate an observation elsewhere 
made, that it is difficult to fix a limit to the amount of traffic for 
both Canals and Railways which facility and economy may 
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produce ; and they prove that Canals have not been so materially 
deteriorated by Railways as has been supposed^ the extent of 
traffic on them being actually greater than formerly, and their 
profits still high, especially as to the return received by those 
who have invested in Railways. 

Notwithstanding their profits. Parliament has, however, granted 
compensating tolls to Canals when subjected to competition, but 
denied them to Railways. 

Is it to be wondered at that the projectors of the Railway 
system, and those proprietors who embarked their money in 
the experiment, should, judging from the conduct of Parliament 
in reference to canals, have hoped for some protection from the 
Legislature? On the faith of such expected protection the original 
shareholder risked his capital in entire reliance on the good faith 
and discretion of Parliament. The shares of the principal lines of 
Railway, paying from 9 to 12 per cent, per annum, rose to £.200 
and £.250 per share of £.100, at which rate large sums were 
laid out with a view to permanent investment. Parliament denied 
to Railways what it conceded to Canals, and by the encourage- 
ment of wasteful expenditure on duplicate lines, reduced 
the value of the original undertakings to little more than half the 
above, thereby causing an amount of ruin and misery on which 
it is too painful to dwell. 

DEFECTIVE, VACILLATING, AND UNJUST LEGISLATION. 

It is much to be regretted that Parliament did not at the outset 
lay down some fixed principle of legislation with regard to 
Railways ; at one time competition was prevented, at another it 
was encouraged, and up to the present moment there is no de- 
finite system of policy. 

Whatever evil may have arisen from attempting to construct, in 
the space of three or four years, works that ought to have 
been spread over ten or fifteen years, has been owing to the 
absence of any regulating system in the legislature. 

It has been justly remarked that from the very beginning 
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Railways have been treated as if they were nuisances, and every 
impediment has been thrown in their way. 

In 1830 Parliament refused even a hearing to the parties 
from Liverpool who desired to make a Railway to Birmingham 
and London, because out of 200 parishes the name of a constable- 
wick had been omitted from the notice. An omission as to the 
height of a bridge was deemed a sufficient cause for throwing out 
a Bill, no matter what expense had been incurred. One hundred 
witnesses have been kept waiting in town for three weeks, at an 
expense of £.1000 a-day, while Parliamentary Committees were 
passing through the most unmeaning forms, or trifling in a 
manner worse than childish. The mistake of a No. 68 for 
a 69 in marking a field on a plan has been reported as a breacli 
of the standing orders. A field, stated to be in parish A, was 
found to be partly in township B, — reported as a breach of the 
standing orders. An error in the height of a Railway over an 
abandoned watercourse wa« fatal to the Bill. A Bill, on which 
£.100,000 had been spent, was rejected without the least in- 
quiry into its merits, because there were some omissions in half 
a million figures, and other trifling errata. Another Bill of 
great importance was rejected because a bam, not worth £.6, 
had not been described on a separate enlarged plan. 

The Great Western line from London to Bristol was debated 
for 57 days in the Commons, and the Lords threw out the 
Bill without a hearing. Next year the Bill only passed the 
Lords by a majority of 12, and a clause was introduced pro- 
hibiting any station being formed at Slough — the nearest point 
to Windsor at which the Railway was allowed to pass. Now, 
in 1848, there are two lines made to Windsor : one by the 
Great Western, and the other by the South-Western, right 
through the " Home Park." 

Four schemes for lines were projected from London to 
Brighton in 1836 : Parliament then would only allow one. The 
Parliamentary contest lasted two Sessions, 47 petitions were 
presented, the Committee sat for 14 weeks, and cost for a con- 
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siderable time £.1000 per diem! The total expenditure of the 
contending parties is said to have been £.300,000 ; to which, in 
1837, was added the nominal sum of £.180,000; the shares were 
issued with £.5, as paid on each share. 

The proceedings on the Brighton line, when competition was 
prevented by Parliament, naturally induced the proprietors of 
existing Railways to believe that having expended vast sums 
of money in the construction of national works they would 
receive protection from the highest tribunal in the country, and 
be enabled to receive a fair return for their outlay. But, in con- 
sequence of the allegation made against what was erroneously 
termed " Railway monopoly," Parliament encouraged competi- 
tion ; and the results have been alike disastrous to the public 
and to the proprietors of existing lines. 

During the mania of 1845-6, many schemes were concocted 
solely with a view to be " bought off" by the established lines, 
whose Directors were, in various instances, in self-defence obliged 
to purchase up lines that had no existence but on paper ; or they 
considered themselves forced to apply for Bills, and make Rail- 
ways which would not otherwise have been undertaken for 
several years. 

There has not been the slightest Legislative consistency. In 
1845 the Irish Great Western Railway passed the Commons, but 
was rejected by the Lords ; in 1846 the Bill passed the Lords, but 
was rejected by the Commons. Many similar instances occurred. 
In 1846 Parliament decided there should be only one line 
from Carlisle to Glasgow; in 1846 the Legislature decreed 
there should be two lines. In 1844, the " South-Eastern " 
endeavoured to obtain a direct line to Hastings : the Com- 
mons considered it a competing line with the Brighton and 
Hastings, which they approved and passed, and rejected the 
former; but in 1846 the " South-Eastern " applied again, and 
obtained a second line to Hastings ! 

Harwich wanted a Railway : in 1844 two plans were proposed ; 
each destroyed the other in Committee. In 1845 four schemes 
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were proposed — all destroyed one another on the standing 
orders. In 1846, two plans were proposed ; one succeeded in 
the Commons, but it was beaten in the Lords*. 

The expenses incurred on several lines have been enormoas. 
The Eastern Counties Railway (51 miles) cost in Parliamentary 
expenses £.45,190, engineering and other preliminary expenses 
£.48,650, total £.93,840, or more than £.1800 per mile. The 
Parliamentary expenses of the London and Birmingham are 
stated at £.650 per mile ; and the Great Western at £.1000 per 
mile. The Eastern Counties paid for land £.809,590, or about 
£.12,000 per mile, which exceeds the whole cost per mile on 
most of the German lines and on several of the Belgian lines. 
The London and Birmingham and the Great Western paid each 
£.6300 per mile for lands. On the Holyhead line, land which 
had never let for more than lO^. an acre, was sold for d6.1500 
an acre. 

It appears by the report of a meeting of Shareholders of the 
*' Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle Junction Railway," held 
at the London Tavern, on the 15th of November, 1848+, to 
dissolve the Association, that " the Company had already spent 
£.100,000 in law exj)enses" 

Other Railways present similar instances of lavish expenditure. 
Up to 1841 the Parliamentary expenses and law-charges of the 
** Great Western Railway " were at least £.100,000. In some 
cases from £.50,000 to £.100,000 were spent before a rood of 
land was bought. 

No wonder that one of the Members of the present Govern- 
ment said he did not believe that " in the whole world there had 
ever been such a waste of time and money as had taken place 

during the last two years (1845-1846) on Railway Committees," 
While one of the most eminent Counsel, who was rebuked for 
citing a case as a precedent which had been decided in a Com- 

\/^^ For other illustrations, see Mr. Shaeu's excellent Review of Railway Legislation at 
home and abroad. 

+ See Timca of 16th November, 1848. 
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mittee sitting in the next room, declared that he would as soon 
toss up for a decision as go into a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

Most of the lines brought forward in 1843-4 were — ^more or 
less — competing lines ; and not only was the principle sanctioned by 
Parliament, but, on the recommendation of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, an Act was passed (9th August, 1844), 
which authorised a reduction of the amount of deposit-money fixed 
by the Act of 1837 from -^ to ^. The Committee recommended 
that new lines to compete with existing lines be referred for decision 
to a Select Committee, who should declare they had no personal or 
local interest in the Bill. These and other proceedings of the 
liCgislature are among the chief causes of the difficulties, em- 
barrassments, and confusion that now beset the Railway interests. 

The Railway Parliamentary Committee of the 25th of August, 
1846, record, in the following manner, a condemnation of the 
erroneous system pursued by the Legislature : — " The allowing as 
a matter of course the projectors of a Railway, on giving the 
prescribed notices, to drag eocisting Companies , or owners of 
'property on the proposed line^ before a Committee of the House of 
Commons^ is an evil, the magnitude of which can hardly he over- 
rated. Many of the schemes lately brought forward were^ on the 
face of them^ quite unworthy of being entertained ; some were 
started for gambling purposes, and not a few with the object of 
compelling existing Companies to come to terms, in order to avoid 
a troublesome and expensive contest, Mr. Peto mentions one 
instance within his own knowledge, where the line was utterly 
impracticable^ and the Bill never went beyond the Standing 
Orders Committee of the House of Commons; the solicitors' 
account, which did not include the expenses of engineers and 
various other outlays, amounted to eighty -two thousand pounds T 

The Committee quote the evidence of one of the highest 

authorities on this subject : — *' Mr, Robert Stephenson thinks the 

fact of the preliminary steps in Railway schemes being subject to 

no control is the root of all the mischief now existing in the 

c 
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Railway world; and is of opinion that no project for the construc- 
tion of a new Railway should be allowed to be brought forward 
till it has been taken into consideration by a Government Board." 

Rightly did the House of Commons report, in 1844, that "it is 
almost impossible to hope that from the separate and unconnected 
proceedings of bodies whose existence commences and terminates 
with the single occasion of each particular Railway Bill, there 
should issue any distinct system of sound general rules ;" and that 
'* while even in opposed Bills there is no certainty that the conflict 
of parties will bring out the points most essential to the public 
good," in unopposed Bills the Committees have no means to check 
the proceedings. It is due to the Earl of Dalhousie to state that, 
amidst the conflict of opposing interests and great vacillation, he 
stood firm and consistent. The Reports of the Railway Depart^ 
ment of the Board of Trade, while that department was presided 
over by his Lordship, were received with universal respect ; and 
it would have been well for Railway proprietors and for the 
country generally, had Parliament acted in accordance with the 
comprehensive views of his Lordship, whose able successors at the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade, the Earl of Claren- 
don,-Mr. Strutt, and Mr. Labouchere, have had much difficulty 
and complexity to contend with. The Earl of Dalhousie, who 
paid probably more undivided and disinterested attention to Rail- 
ways than any other person, felt that these great interests were 
too powerful to be left uncontrolled, and that the question lay 
between unlimited competition and a general supervision by 
Government. After mature reflection, Lord Dalhousie arrived 
at the conclusion that competition, although promising some 
advantages to the public, would, ultimately, as indeed it has 
done, prove detrimental. 

The Commissioners of Railways, in their Report for 1847, state 
truly that " the principle of competition is not fully applicable to 
such undertakings ; there have been occasionally severe contests 
between competing companies, and the public have for a time 
enjoyed the benefit of the consequent low fares; but these 
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contests have usually ended Either in an amalgamation between 
the two companies, or in some other arrangement between the 
contending parties, which has put an end to all the advantage 
derived by the public from the competition" (pp. 50-51). 

Competition in Railways by the reduction of fares below remu- 
nerative rates can produce no beneficial result ; both parties must 
in the long run be sufferers, and the public, though for a time 
carried cheaply, must ultimately pay a price for their conveyance 
which will compensate for the past and remunerate for the 
future. Competition in the sale of commodities or in minor 
matters is very different when applied in principle to great lines 
of Railway, which, from their fixed and immoveable nature and 
from their expense both in making and working, can never be 
long worked without a fair profit. A carriage and horses on a 
turnpike road, or a steam boat, if found unprofitable where 
employed, may be removed to another locality ; liot so a loco- 
motive and railroad carriage. 

Every attempt, therefore, by rival lines to lessen fares below 
a profitable return must end in amalgamation, or in such an 
arrangement as will enable each to receive a fair remuneration 
on the capital invested : in fact, as aptly said by the younger 
Stephenson, ^^ where combination is possible, competition is im- 
possible" 

Since the foregoing was in type my attention has been called 
to the following admirable exposition of the effects of competition, 
as applied to the Railways of this kingdom. The article is from 
the Morning Chronicle, of 17th November, 1848, at which time 
the question of amalgamation contemplated by three of the 
great metropolitan lines was before the public. The measure 
being no longer in contemplation, it is unnecessary to discuss 
the subject ; it may however be remarked, that although such 
an amalgamation with its numerous objections is no longer 
sought, yet it is in the power of the respective Companies by 
<7(?-<>/?era/«o;^ and mutual forbearapce and good-will to obtain all 
the practicable benefits desired from amalgamation : — 
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November 17, 1848. 

" No man, who does not carry his devotion to free trade to the 
pitch of fanaticism, will presume to deny that competition has 
its evils as well as its advantages. The energy which it stimu- 
lates in the cause of improvemeat 'often " ovef leaps itself," and 
the public becomes in the end the sufferer, from sacrifices too 
rashly ventured in its cause. To be served cheaply is the interest 
of the community ; but that service alone will be found cheap in 
the long run which is remunerative to the party who renders it. 
The excess of competition is found to be not more ruinous to the 
one than it is in the end costly to the other. 

'' The experiment of unlimited competition in Railways may 
now be said to have had a fair trial, and is capable of being esti- 
mated by its fruits. It has produced, without doubt, those mul- 
tiplied facilities and conveniences of locomotion which form th^ 
most striking feature of the present century. It has contributed 
largely to the sum of our physical comforts, and will eventually 
add immensely to the development of our trade and the produc- 
tiveness of our industry. On the other hand, it has led to the 
waste, and worse than waste, of millions of our money ; it has 
ministered to enormous jobbing, venality, and extortion ; it has 
ruined the characters and fortunes of thousands ; it is even now 
harassing the minds of great numbers with the most painful ap- 
prehensions as to the security of their property, and it is at the 
same time threatening the community at large with a serious 
abridgment of those facilities which they have hitherto enjoyed ; 
or with the imposition of a heavier tax, than they will be at all 
contented to pay, upon their pleasures or their business. 

" The reduction of dividends, the panic in the Share Market, 
the contraction of Railway accommodation upon some lines, and 
the return to a higher scale of fares upon others, are the natural 
consequences of that insane contention for power and profit which 
the Legislature, under a supposed but most mistaken zeal for the 
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interest of the public, has abetted, and in some cases almost forced 
upon the rival companies within the last few years. 

" A single instance will illustrate the pernicious effects of this 
policy more forcibly than any general obserrations that we can 
offer. Three years ago, the district between Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton possessed a double communication for its traffic, 
which was without doubt extremely large, by means of the Bir- 
mingham Canal and the Grand Junction Railway, each connect- 
ing the two towns. Additional Railway accommodation was, 
however, supposed to be desirable, and two Companies presented 
their rival plans to a Committee of the House of Commons for 
selection — ^neither party, however, for a moment pretending that 
hoth were necessary. A long, obstinate, and, of course, very 
expensive contest, terminated in a result which neither of them 
could have anticipated or desired, viz., the sanction of the two 
lines. Both Railways are now in the course of formation, travers- 
ing a highly valuable and thickly peopled district in parallel lines 
(at some points nearly touching each other), and each intended 
to terminate in separate stations in the centres of the two towns. 
At least four millions of money will thus be unprofitably sunk, in 
order that three linesof railway and one canal may afford a redundant 
accommodation to a tract some fourteen miles in length — Wol- 
verhampton, moreover, being (in addition) supplied with an 
embryo Railway from London and the South, diverging from 
the Great Western line at Oxford. It is with instances such as 
these before our eyes (and many equally glaring might be adduced), 
in which the Legislature has sanctioned and even stimulated, 
a rivalry suicidal to the parties, costly to the public, and useless 
even to the locality in which it is to be carried out, that we are 
prepared to regard, with no unfavourable prepossession, any mea- 
sure which may afford a guarantee against the recurrence of 
similar extravagances for the future. Monopoly has an ill sound : 
but, unless it can be proved to be incapable of regulation, we must 
prefer even monopoly to competition run mad. An undue profit 
to the Shareholders in an exclusive concern is a less evil, both on 
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public and private grounds, than a struggle in which many par- 
ties are competitors, and all ruined in the contest. There is a 
fair hope that concessions to the public may be gained or wrested 
from a successful undertaking, but those which are cutting each 
others throats by their contentions, are not in a predicament to 
be liberal of their own accord, nor can any force of law compel 
them to be so. 

" The great companies which have spent most and suffered moat, 
in this destructive war of competition, are at length proposing to 
bind themselves by the most effectual securities against the 
temptation or the danger of mutual aggression by an integr^ 
union. Lest they should ever forget that their true interests are 
identical, they are now seeking to merge them by incorporation. 
The remedy is a certain, if it be not a dangerous one. The vast 
property which will form, upon terms hereafter to be adjusted, 
the common stock of the united Companies, will acquire, when 
all apprehensions of collision have been for ever set at rest, a 
stability which, as long as bodies so powerful to injure each other 
remain in disunion, will never belong to it. The holders of this 
property must form a large part, but at the same time they are 
very far from being the whole, of the community. Before the 
union is ratified by the Legislature, the rights of the independent 
portion of the public are entitled to, and will doubtless receire, a 
full and deliberate consideration. The only question is, whether 
those rights are capable of being secured by Legislation, and of 
being protected by the authority of a constant supervision from 
the encroachment of a too powerful corporation. If they are, we 
can entertain little doubt that the strict guardianship of law will 
be found a firmer security for the interests of the community 
than that principle of competition which, after a fall trial of its 
efficacy, has proved so uncertain in its action and so ruin- 
ously mischievous in its excess. For our own part, we can 
see no difficulty in the adaptation of efficient legal securities 
against abuse to the case in question. Parliament has already 
adopted the principle by the compulsory regulation of fares, by 
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prescribing the conditions of accommodation for the poorer class 
of passengers, and by other restrictive provisions which have 
long been in force, and have not hitherto, as far as our knowlege 
extends, been evaded in practice. At all events, one distinction 
between the two systems is too manifest to be lost sight of. A 
Government can compel obedience to its decrees, can enact new 
ones if they are evaded, or impose additional obligations when- 
ever they may be found requisite. But those principles of action 
which depend on competition, it is utterly beyond the power of a 
Government to maintain permanently efiective without the co- 
operation of the parties immediately concerned. The Legisla- 
ture, it is true, may forbid legal incorporation, but it cannot 
prevent a combined action and a mutual understanding, if the 
interest of the rival bodies manifestly prescribe the adoption of 
that policy. It may stimulate for a time, as Parliament has 
already done in the case of the Railways, a spirit of reciprocal 
aggression, but it can hold the respective parties in an attitude 
of antagonism for only so long a time as may suffice to convince 
them that they have been the dupes of a short-sighted jealousy, 
and that their wounds may be healed, and their future interests 
cemented, by the simple expedient of a voluntary combination." 

Every competing line or branch line to draw traffic from a 
rival line which Parliament sanctioned was a breach of contract, 
as directly implied by the previous conduct of the Legislature as if 
a stipulation had been made. No person would have subscribed 
his capital for the construction of great trunk lines if he supposed 
that in a few short years, when some benefit was beginning to 
be reaped from risk and outlay. Parliament would authorise the 
formation of another line which would abstract half his income. 

If the Legislature deemed that the accommodation for the 
public was insufficient — that the fares were too high — that a 
greater number of trains were required, or that too great or too 
little speed was used, it possessed and exercised the power to make 
the necessary alterations or amendments ; but to assist in esta* 
blishing new parallel lines— r-not merely by direct sanction, but 
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also by the removal of onerous monetary restrictions to which 
the existing lines had been subjected — was a breach of faith 
which it is to be hoped will not again be witnessed in England. 

This Railway competition involved thousands in beggary, and 
made almost every one a speculator. Men and women, high and 
low, rich and poor, entered the destructive road of which the gates 
were so widely opened by the Legislature, in the expectation that 
all could suddenly become rich ; the result to many was, that the 
rich were impoverished, and persons without a shilling rose on their 
ruin. Shopkeepers augmented their expenditure by hundreds, 
brokers and share speculators by thousands ; 332 new schemes 
were brought before the public down to the 30th September, 1846, 
involving capital to the enormous sum of £.270,960,000, of 
which £.23,057,492 would have to be deposited with the Ac- 
countant-General before Parliament would receive application 
for the Acts. In addition to these 332 projects, there were 137 
other schemes in an incipient state, and their number was daily 
increasing*. The " Times " journal, greatly to its credit, was 
efficiently instrumental in exposing this delusion and fraud, 
which it is to be regretted the conductors of that powerful ex- 
positor of public opinion did not before endeavour to check. 

On 17th November, 1845, the " Times " published a statement 
which effectually startled the most selfish or blind actor in the 
" mania." It appeared from that statement that the capital then 
invested in ^om^/^/^c? Rail ways was £.70,680,877,of which there had 
been expended, or there was in course of expenditure, £.67,359,326. 
This was surely enough, considering the past astonishingly rapid 
rise of the Railway interests. But the newly-projected lines 
before the public were now numbered at 620, which would require 
a capital of £.563,203,000 ; and there were also 6^3 Companies 
mentioned which had not registered their prospectuses, and of 
which the capital could not be estimated. 

Many of these schemes were not prosecuted, owing to their 

• During the height of the Railway mania our printer — Mr. Brettell — issued to the 
Tarious Companies employing him upwards of four million scrip in one week ! 
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being unable to complete their surveys in time; but between 600 
and 600 Bills were brought before Parliament ; and, according 
to a Parliamentary Return, it appears that of the Railway 
capital subscribed in 1846 the large amount of £.121,265,374 was 
subscribed in sums of £.2000 and upwards. Many of the parties 
who so subscribed their names had not a shilling. It is un- 
necessary to pursue this exposition further ; enough has been 
said to show the folly of all parties, but especially to mark the 
injustice of the Legislature in causing this aggregate of injury 
and suffering. The Railway interest, which is second to no 
other in national importance, is now experiencing the bitter 
results of the policy of 1845-6-7, and is depreciated in its shares 
and debentures below their intrinsic value^ a state from which 
it can be retrieved only by a rigid but judicious system of 
economy, a cessation from competition^ and by a prudent mode of 
management being adopted generally, without reference to the 
past expenditure or arrangements. 

It may not be an uninteresting speculation to inquire what 
would have been the effect, had Government in the first instance, 
taken upon itself the construction and conduct of these gigantic 
undertakings ? Certain it is, that numerous errors might have 
been avoided ; the main lines of the country would have been laid 
out with reference to the general welfare rather than to the conve- 
nience of particular localities. The sums wasted in parliamentary 
contests, and in duplicate lines, would have been avoided, and there 
would have been uniformity of construction and management. 

But, on the other hand. Railways, instead of being managed 
by Boards of Directors interested in their own property, and 
watchful of their interests, would be superintended by official 
authorities not so cognizant of the matters under their manage- 
ment, nor having the same interest for the improvement of the 
property, and to a great extent beyond the wholesome control of 
public opinion ; fettered also by regulations, which, though well 
adapted, with reference to the general system, might, and pro- 
bably would, operate very prejudicially in particular instances. 
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Under a free constitutional Government like ours, it is a 
general axiom, that the less either the executive Ministers of the 
Crown or the Legislature interfere with the internal affairs of 
the kingdom, except in matters of police and the enactment of 
laws, the better for the community. 

To place the great thoroughfares of the nation under the 
supreme direction of the executive Government, would be 
nearly as bad as leaving the supply of water, food, and light 
to the authorities. The nation would become helpless, its indi* 
vidual and combinative action would rapidly diminish, and people, 
instead of relying on their industry and intelligence, would look 
to everything being done by Government. 

On the whole, therefore, the evils which we have to deplore 
are not unmixed with countervailing advantages. Full scope 
has been given to the extraordinary talents and energies of 
those able men, to whom this country owes the present wonderful 
inland communications surpassing in efficiency and convenience 
those of any other nation ; while it must not be forgotten, that 
it would have been a dangerous policy to have placed the control 
of such a vast interest and such an extensive patronage in the 
hands of any executive government. 

RAILWAYS NOT THE CAUSE OF COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 

That our recent almost unexampled commercial distress has 
not been solely caused by the large investment of money in the 
construction of Railways must be evident from the facts that 
there is an abundance of money applicable to mercantile enter- 
prise, which can be had on negotiable paper at a rate of 3 per 
cent. ; that the unemployed capital in the coffers of the Bank 
of England, and in those of the private and Joint Stock Banks, 
is estimated at £.50,000,000 ; that the public funds are at 89 ; 
and that the depreciated price of Railway securities during the 
past year has prevented a divergence of the surplus national 
income (estimated at £.60,000,000 per ann.) towards Railway 
speculations. 
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The commercial failures of 1847-8 bad not therr origin 4a 
Railway speculation. During the " crisis," up to February 
1848, there were in London 85 failures; in Liverpool 64; in 
Manchester 33 ; in Glasgow 32 ; in other parts of England 30 ; 
in Scotland 3 ; and in Ireland 8. The number of foreign failures 

amounted to 89. 

» 

The first and principal failures were in the corn trade, in 
which the speculations exceeded those in any other branch of 
business. Prices were run up to an exorbitant height in the 
face of increasing importations. 

The quantity of wheat imported for 21 weeks of 1846 and of 
1847 were — 

1846. 

Quarters 2,021,622; average cost 55*. per quarter. 

Average cost £.5,660,000. 

1847. 
Quarters..... 2,321,487 ; average cost 74s, per quarter. 
Cost £8,590,000. 

There were imported in the years — 

1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 

Grain in qrs. .. 2,747,951 2,162,644 3,814,666 9,437,034 

Flour & meal, cwts. 984,701 953,258 3,366,812 8,673,302 

Animal food „ 144,626 133,324 264,389 461,460 

Cattle, number 8,007 34,426 140,572 216,456 

Under such a state of circumstances, with supplies of corn pour- 
ing into England from all parts of Europe and America, and with 
a rapid diminution of price, it is not surprising that failures in the 
corn trade became general. Thus, on August 6th, 1847, Douglas 
and Son failed for £.250,000 ; August 10th, Leslie, Alexander, 
& Co. for £.573,502; on the 11th, Coventry & Shepherd 
£.200,000; King & Melvil £.200,000; 13th, Giles & Son 
£.152,824; 21st, W. R. Robinson & Co. £.94,362; 27th, W. & 
J. Woodley £.99,509 ; September 4th, T. Booker & Sons 
£. ; 10th, Usborne & Co. £.69,457; Hastie & Hutchi- 
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son £.50,451. All these were in London. In Liverpool, Lyon 
& Fynney £.100,000; J. & R O'Neal £.60,000; and other 
houses who are styled generally as merchants or provision 
dealers. In Olasgow, D. & A. Denny £.300,000, and others. 
In Belfast, A. Dickson & Co. for £.200,000. 

Within the space of one month (August to September 1847) 
the failures in the corn trade and provision trade comprised about 
fifteen firms in the United Kingdom, whose aggregate liabilities 
were more than £.2,000,000 sterling. These failures were cer- 
tainly not attributable to Railways*. 

The failures among the general merchants were no more 
ascribable to the Railways than were those of the corn dealers. 
In 1847, there was an excessive importation of almost every 
article of consumption purchased at a high price abroad, but sub- 
ject to a declension of price at home : the quantities of sugar 
imported were — 

1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 

Imported, cwts ... 4,880,075 5,820,887 5,613,447 8,196,244 
Consumed, „ ... 4,139,983 4,879,780 5,627,848 5,791,783 

Thus, in 1847 the quantity of sugar imported was nearly 
double the amount of 1844 — the importations increased by 
3,315,169 cwts., and the consumption by 1,651,600 cwts. The 
price of sugar without the duty fell from 30«. per cwt. in 1845 
to 20«. in 1847. The reduction of price, according to the quan- 
tities imported on these two years, was £.3,563,036. 

In tea there was also an excess of importation over con- 
sumption : — 

Imported, lbs. 

1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 

40,742,128, 46,612,737. 63,147,078. 61,057,930. 64,768,299. 65,626,766. 

CoDsumed, lbs. 
37,356,911. 40,293,393. 41,369,351. 44,183,135. 46,728,208. 46,324,298. 

Excess of Imports, lbs. 
3,386,217. 6,319,344. 11,777,727. 7,873,795. 8,040,091. 9,302,467. 

* These statements are derived from the Economist of 4th March, 1848. 
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Thus, between the first and last year the importation was 
augmented by 15 million pounds, and the consumption not more 
than 9 million pounds. The excess of importation over con- 
sumption was more than three times greater in 1844 than in 1842. 

Coffee increased from 38 million pounds in 1843 to 55 million 
pounds in 1847 — and the consumption from 29 to 37 millions : 
the importation increased by 17 million pounds, and the con- 
sumption only by 6 millions. 

Cocoa also increased in importations from 3 millions in 1844 
to 5 millions in 1847. On these four items of sugar, tea, coffee, 
and cocoa, the losses in 1847, by a fall of prices, must have been 
from seven to eight millions sterling. 

Hence we see the failures on the 11th September, 1847, of A. 
A. Gower & Go. (Mauritius sugar trade) for £.450,832 ; on 17th 
September, Reid, Irving, & Co. (Mauritiits and West India trade) 
£.660,432; on 25th September, of Cockerell, Larpent, & Co. 
(East India trade) for £.619,393; Lyall, Brothers (East India 
trade) £.340,387; Samuel Phillips & Co. (Ceylon) £.101,474; 
Perkins & Co. (East India and Brazil) £127,327; Gemmel. 
Brothers (East India and China trade) £.200,000 ; Barclay, 
Brothers (Mauritius trade) £.389,504 ; Rickards, Little, & Co. 
(East India trade) £.144,676; A. A. Lackersteen (E. India trade) 
£.178,114; E.Robinson (Mauritius trade) £.100,000; John- 
ston. Cole, k Co. (East India) £.112,666 ; Frazer, Wilson, & Co. 
(West India) £.150,000; Thurburn & Co. (East India trade) 
£.109,000 ; Cruickshank, Melville, & Co. (East and West India 
trade) £.300,000 ; Trueman & Cook (brokers in sugar, tea, coffee, 
&c. on which they made money advances) £.319,780; Fry, Griffiths, 
& Co. (ditto, ditto) £.100,000; Sargant, Gordon, & Co. (ditto 
ditto) £.150,000. These and various other East and West India 
traders and brokers certainly did not owe their failures to Rail- 
way speculations. Their bankruptcies, like those in the corn 
and provision trade, were caused by excessive importations far 
beyond the demands of the nation ; by the reduction in price 
consequent on such excess of imports ; and by the traders being 
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devoid of money or credit, or with too small capital, to enable 
them to hold their goods and await a rise in price. In several 
instances mercantile firms who possessed high credit had not really 
been solvent for years, bnt were trading on paper accommo- 
dation, — ^ kites" that were sure to come down in the long mn, and 
to involve all connected with them, whether as bill-brokers or 
bankers, in general rain. 

The stoppage of Sanderson & Co., the extensive bill-brokers, was 
mainly owing to the large advances made to Leslie, Alexander, & 
Co., and to other persons engaged in the corn trade ; to the panic 
that arose in this branch of business, and to the instantaneous with- 
drawal of large sums of money held at call by Mr. Sanderson, 
who was highly respected, but unfortunately absent from town 
at the crisis. The stoppages or failures of Job Wright & Co., 
Russian merchants for £.600,000; of JohnThomas, Son,&Lefevre, 
for £.40 1 ,760 ; of Jeremiah Harman & Co., Russian trade (who bad 
not been solvent for a quarter of a century) for £.540,000 ; of A. 
and J. Downie, wool trade, for £.170,000 ; of Cotesworth, Powell, 
and Pryor (London), Brazilian trade, for £.300^000 ; and An- 
derson & Co. (Glasgow), ditto, ditto, for £.170,000; Jevomons, 
Son, & Co. (Liverpool), for £.100,000 ; Alison, Cumberlege, & 
Co., South American trade ; Bensuson & Co., African trade ; 
Watson, Brother, & Co. (Liverpool), £.200,000 ; Burts, Watson, 
& Co. (Manchester and Leeds), £.100,000; Watson, McKnight, 
& Co. (Glasgow), £.200,000 ; Barton, Irlam, & Co. (West India), 
£.300,000; Bruce, Buxton, & Co. — these and other houses in 
the foreign trade do not owe their misfortunes to Railroads. The 
failures in September consisted of about twenty firms, whose liabi- 
lities were estimated at from nine to ten millions sterling. It is 
quite clear that this excessive liability was caused by an excess 
of credit, and its result, extravagant speculations. Merchants 
gambled with " paper" against " gold," and lost in the long run. 

Since the foregoing was written, a useful work, entitled the 
" Commercial Crisis of 1847-48," by Mr. D. Morier Evans, has 
been published, in which the author endeavours inferentially to 
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make it appear that the failures in trade from August 1847 to 
August 1848, were owing to the " Railway mania" in 1844-46. 
The ingenious writer has himself disproved the assertion by the 
valuable facts given in the Appendix and other parts of his 
volume. He shows that the failures in the corn trade arose from 
excessive speculations and an unnatural rise in price to 105«. and 
I02s, per quarter in May and June 1847, and a rapid fall to 64*. 
and 51*. in August and September 1847, with abundant supplies. 
In sugar and other tropical produce Mr. Evans states truly there 
were increasing importations and lower prices. It is well known 
that the internal consumption of all commodities used by the 
bulk of the people, especially by the labouring classes, has been' 
fully maintained during the past three years, owing to the demand 
for labour on the Railways, and to the money circulated through- 
out the country. Notwithstanding the comparatively low price of 
corn from September 1847 to the present period, the farmers 
and landed interest of England have prospered, despite the pre- 
dictions of their ruin. They owe this prosperity chiefly to the 
full and remunerative employment <;reated by Railways, and the 
consequent augmented consumption of agricultural produce. 

The " Commercial Crisis" must sooner or later have come ; 
and but for the active internal industry which the Railways 
created, its efltcts would probably have been seriously felt in the 
manufacturing districts, which are far more liable to suflfering 
by a deterioration of the home market, than by a diminution 
of the foreign trade, in which revulsions are periodical, owing to 
speculations, unforeseen fall in prices, and want of sufiicient 
capital. 

Messrs. Trueman and Cook, the produce brokers of Mincing 
Lane, in the beginning of 1846 ascribed the fall in prices of tea, 
indigo, &c. to the " Railway undertakings," whereas the fall was 
sufficiently accounted for by large and injudicious advances on 
produce, which unnaturally raised prices and stimulated pro- 
duction to an extent beyond the means of consumption. 

Others assert that Railways caused a conversion of floating into 
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fixed capital, and by diminishing the quantity of money in circu- 
lation caused the great mercantile failures ; but the capital 
employed in Railways, i, e, the sovereigns and bank-notes, was 
most actively floating, passing quickly from hand to hand, and 
pouring life-blood into the remotest hamlets of the kingdom. 

Mr. Morier Evans has collected the " balance-sheets ** and 
other documents of many of the firms who failed during the 
'* crisis," and a more painful picture could scarcely be exhibited. 
The first document given by Mr. Morier Evans, is the balance- 
sheet of Messrs. Cockerell, Larpent, & Co., who it is evident 
from their own showing had not been solvent for several years — 
either as regards the firm in London, or in Calcutta : yet three 
of the Loudon partners, SirG. Larpent, Mr. Brownrigg, and Mr. 
Cockerell, drew as profits during the last seven years more than 
£.132,000, Le. each to the extent of £.44,000.— (Appendix to 
" Commercial Crisis," p. 11.) 

The liabilities of the London firm when it suspended payments 
27th September, 1847, were stated at £.619,393; but by a 
further statement on 26th February, 1848, they were found 
to be augmented to £.756,662. When the firm stopped pay- 
ment, 27th September, 1847, it was under acceptances to the 
enormous sum of £.606,586, and the whole of thb cash in 
HAND WAS only £.2317—! At a meeting of the creditors on 
18th October, 1847, the liabilities were, as above-stated, given at 
£.619,393, and the assets at £.809,264, showing an assumed 
surplus of nearly £.200,000. As yet no dividend has been made, 
although the creditors were assured that on Ist January, 1848, 
they would receive 20 per cent, on their debts. The Calcutta 
branch of the firm in Austin Friars (for they were to all intents 
and purposes one business, and realised fully the Lombard Street 
designation of " j»e> drawing upon hacoji"') was still worse. The 
liabilities of Mr. Larpent's house at Calcutta, according to the 
statement of October 1847, were £.1,006,600, but its assets were 
given at £.1,265,100, subsequently reduced by jG.111,300, ^nd 
finally stated at f .511,800. 
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The whole statements given are so confused, so irreconcileable 
with each other, and so mingled with the nefarious transac- 
tions of the " Union Bank of Calcutta," and of the " Bengal Indigo 
Company," that it is impossible to arrive at any definite con- 
clusions. 

Let us examine the next case on the list furnished by Mr. 
Evans. Messrs. Reid, Irving, & Co. suspended payment on 17th 
September, 1847, when their outstanding acceptances were 
£.793,782, and their cash " at the Bank of England and at the 
hankers which will he retained against liahilities £.6491." That 
is, Messrs. Beid, Irving, & Co. had bills out in their names to the 
amount of nearly £.800,000, and not one shilling in cash to meet 
them ! 

In the balance-sheet (App. pp. 14, 15, 16, &c.) the debts are 
put down at £ 660,482, and the assets at £.846,756, showing an 
assumed surplus of £.185,274, at a time when it was known that 
the very offices in which the firm carried on business were in 
pawn. The firm entered into speculations in the West Indies to 
the extent of £.67,797 ; advanced on various estates in Trinidad, 
Tortola, Nevis, and St. Kitts, to the amount of £.124,426; and 
on Mauritius estates, &c. to the amount of £.557,148. 

A dividend of one shilling in the pound was declared on 
1st July last. 

Again, it may be asked what had this failure to do with Bail- 
way operations in England? 

The firm of Barclay, Brothers, which stood high in the City, 
suspended payments 13th October, 1847, when the amount of 
their acceptances out were £.244,678, and " the balance at the 
bankers, who are creditors for an unsecured loan, £.1,900." — 
The liahilities were £.389,504. 

The next balance-sheet quoted is that of Messrs. A. A. Gower, 
Nephews, & Co., stated to be in the " Mauritius trade." When 
this firm stopped payment, 11th September, 1847, its acceptances 
amounted to £.248,720, but there was an " ahsence of a cash 
h^lance at the hankers from the face of the accounts, occasioned 

D 
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by the bankers having in their own right retained the £.3000 or 
£.4000 in their hands to cover, as far as it would go, loans 
they had advanced to the house." Yet this firm had *' creditors 
uncovered" to the amount of £.300,982. Its probable liabilities 
are given at £.450,832, its ledger balances at £.573,501 ; showing 
an apjmrent surplus of ^£.122,669. The house will not probably 
pay one shilling in the pound ; it had not been solvent for several 
years : one of the partners, however, made a large sum in gam- 
bling in a Dutch Rhenish Railway, and received for his share of 
the assignments of scrip to the Directors more than £.50,000 ; 
this for a time helped to keep up a firm which ought to have been 
brought to a close many years ago. 

Lyall, Brothers, stopped payment 30th September, 1848, for 
£.343,387, and do not appear to have had a shilling at their 
bankers ; yet they pretended assets to the amount of £.422,473. 

Mr. Braine arrived in London and established himself here 
in business in 1846, after the Railway speculation, with which 
he had no possible connexion. His acceptances out wh^n h^ 
stopped payment were £.300,205, and the cash at his bankers 
was only £.1293. 

Messrs. Rickards, Little, & Co. stopped payment for £.144,626 ; 
no cash at the bankers. 

Perkins, Schlusser, and MuUins for £127,327 ; " cash on hand" 
£.2,011. 

Lackersteen suspended for £,209,051, and the " cash balance 
handed to the official assignee was £.72." Even this is better 
than the subsequently named firm of Lackersteen, Crake, & Co., 
whose liabilities were £.133,091, with no cash whatever. 

It would be unnecessary to enumerate all the trading firms who 
suspended payments ; in most instances there was not a guinea 
left at their bankers, while bills to the amount of thousands were 
daily being accepted. 

Trueman and Cook suspended payment, 15th November, 1847, 
when the '* amount of acceptances out was £.360,335 ;" and the 
cash in hand only £.2348. The balance-sheet, however, assumed 
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a surplus of public and private propertjr, indLuding " the separate 
estate of Mr. Cook (£22,000), consisting principaUj of Spanish 
passive bonds, and shares in the Paris and Lyons, and Puis and 
Strasburg Railways, taken in November, 1847." 

Mr. Morris the Governor of the Bank of England, stated to 
the Parliamentary Committee on " Commercial Distress," that 
with respect to a large majority of the houses who failed, no 
assistance would have been sufficient to carry them through their 
difficulties. On failures in London during the crisis to the amount 
of more than eight millions sterling in a few months, the dividends 
will probably not average more than 5^. in the pound. What had 
the bankruptcy of those houses to do with Railways? Absolutely 
nothing. What had Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander, & Co., who re- 
ceived assistance to the extent of about £.300,000, to do with 
Railways? Nothing whatever. The firm were under large 
advances to the "Porto Novo" Iron Works in Madras, and to 
other speculations ; it had no connexion with the " Railway 
mania." So also with the " London Maritime Assurance," which 
had been insolvent for several years. 

The failure of the " Union Bank of Calcutta," of 16 Bengal 
mercantile firms, and of the West India Bank^ had no relation 
whatever to the expenditure on Railways in England. 

Well and wisely did the Times comment in reference to the 
preceding failures, on the enormous liabilities, and the complete 
unpreparedness of the firms, with any amount of capital to 
meet the slightest casualty. Mr. M. Evans himself admits that 
the East India houses " incurred liabilities beyond all prudent 
bounds, from which they could not hope to relieve themselves 
without a general insolvency on the part of all concerned" (p. 80). 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated truly, 30th November, 
1847, that the " East India trade appeared to be carried on less 
with a view to profit and loss, than as a mode of raising money by 
the creation of bills ;" and he went on to say that " not only had 
he been appalled by circumstances which had been brought under 
his knowledge in the last six months, but so also had persons 
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who had been long accustomed to trade when they witnessed the 
reckless character of that system." Sir R. Peel also, on 3rd 
December, 1847, declared, when ably defending one of his 
measures, " I hesitate not to say, that if the commerce of the 
country is conducted on such principles (alluding to the pub- 
lished statements of liabilities as compared with assets) in vain 
may you look to any legislative regulations, or any regula- 
tion but discretion, to prevent the evils which must flow from 
such a reckless course of conducting commercial affairs." The 
Honourable Baronet then illustrated his observations with cases — 
ex gra. £.50,000, liabilities, versus £.3000 assets. A bank with 
£.600,000 paid up capital lends £500,000 to one house in the 
West India and South America trade ! 

Mr. C. Turner, of Liverpool, explained before the Commons 
Committee on Commercial Distress what he called " illegitimate 
trading," i,e. "advancing upon produce before it was shipped, 
and, in some cases, before it was manufactured.'* Bills sold in 
Calcutta to " help the growth of sugar at the Mauritius, or 
" mortgaged to third parties almost before the sugar was boiled.** 
Mr. Turner stated that some of the houses who failed had '^ been 
insolvent ybr a long period" 

It is painful to record these distressing circumstances ; but truth 
is valuable above all things ; and the nation has been so strongly- 
possessed with the idea that our great public undertakings in 
Railways caused the " commercial crisis," that it is essential to 
disabuse the public mind on this important subject. 

It has also been erroneously assumed that the commercial crisis 
of 1847, in consequence of the previous Railway operations, was 
unparelleled in extent. The evidence before the Commons' Par- 
liamentary Committee in 1847-8 shows that such was not the case. 

Mr. W. Cotton, one of the Directors of the Bank of England, 
considered the distress in 1847 to have been ''greatly exagge- 
rated, and nothing equal to what existed in 1825 and 1837.** 
Mr. Jones Lloyd believed that '* the disturbance of credit was 
greater and more widt^ly i«pn»ad in 1835 than it was in 1847." 
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Mr. Morris, Governor of the Bank of England, thought that 
" the damage to the country from the panic of 1825 was greater 
and more general than any which has taken place in 1 847." 

In fact, in 1825 and 1837 the stock of bullion was reduced to 
about three millions — whereas in 1847 the lowest average for 
September and October was upwards of eight millions ; notwith- 
standing the large sums previously paid for foreign corn, to 
supply the potato failure of 1845 and 1846, which deranged the 
monetary circulation, and caused a money panic far more than all 
our Railway operations in 1844 and 1845. 

That the " panic'* of 1847-8 was not consequent on the expen- 
diture of money for the improvement of the traffic and the 
internal resources of the country, is evident from another fact, 
ifmore proof be wanting. 

Out of more than 100 Joint Stock Banks in the kingdom, with 
a paid-up capital of about £.24,000,000, only four Joint Stock 
Banks stopped payment, of which three were in Liverpool and 
one in Newcastle ; both places of excessive commercial spe- 
culations. 

Of more than 200 private bankers in England, but eight 
stopped payment, and these were all small and worn-out banks. 
Not one bank in London, public or private, stopped payment; not 
one in Scotland, not one in Ireland. It was justly remarked to 
me, by Mr. Gilbart, that 1825 was a year of" money panic ;" but 
1847-8 was a year of *' commercial panic." In the former period 
money was really scarce, and the circulation of the country was 
too restricted ; in the latter period, money was not in reality 
scarce, but confidence was shaken : throughout the " crisis,'» 
mercantile firms in London who required discounts, and whose 
credit was good, found little or no difficulty in obtaining money, 
on negotiable paper, at the Bank of England, but of course at 
an enhanced rate. 

It may be said the withdrawal of money from the banks 
to invest in Railway shares caused a diminution in the working 
capital of those banks hitherto available for commerce. The 
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state of the banks timm^iumt the kingdom at tke 

ld47 and L^4S nesatives this imprenon. Tbe Bank of 

is the re^olator and the index of all the other ^**^^g«. 

those in Lancashire, where Bonk of Kn gtanil notes are 

paper circolation. The £bUowins table diows the poadoB. off tke 

Bank of Kn gland on 5ch 3farek» IS47, -kk M areh^ and ISA 

December, 1348: — 

Dee. I*^42«. Xazch 4. 19^, ItmA 9* ISfiT. 
£. £. JL 

Clrcoiation, inciuding 

bankpofitbilk 18^10^21 19,008,688 20451^759 

Pablic deposits 7,908,643 6,417,001 5,928,4&7 

Private deposits 9^49,649 9^50,889 *9^IjBB5 

Securities: — 

Public 13,329,012 11.574,921 UJ990JV19 

Private 10,669,617 li933;241 15.819,148 

BoIEon 14,789,872 14,760,815 I2,M4J9SI 



The bullion in the Bank of England in August, 
October, and Xovember 1S47, was £.8^)00,000 to £.9,0004)00 ; ir 
December 1847, £.10,000,000 to £.11,000,000 ; in Jannarj 1848, 
£.11,00«),000 to £.12,000,000; and in Februarr, Mardi, 
Apnl it hicreased to £. 13,0004)00 and £. 144)00,000. The 
notes iffiued for these months ranged firom £.22,000,000 to 
£.2djM0fiO0. These figures show there was no deSaaesagj of 
metal or pap^ for the internal trade of the kingdom. 

In March 1848, after the French rerolmion, money 
at 3| to 4 per cent. 

The destruction of the greater part of the potato crop ha 
United Kingdom for two suceesTe years, and the comparatiYi^p' 
small cereal crops,, caused a waste of the national property, a 
demand for money to replace that waste, and a general distarik- 
ance of the whole aodal economy, which has been errooeooBlj 
ascribed to RaUwajs^ that took w> money out of the coantry — 
wasted no public property — but materially improved the natioaai 
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resources. W^^®^ ^^^ money-market was recovering from the 
injurious effects of the famine, the high price of cotton, and the 
general mercantile failures, — ^the revolutions in France, Italy, 
Austria, Prussia, Rome, &c., — checked returning prosperity. These 
were among the real causes of the past three years' misfortunes. 

Commercial distress and panics have occurred in former 
periods when there were no Railways in existence. If money 
were scarce and the rate of interest high, then there might be 
some grounds for assuming that the depression of trade was 
caused by the abstraction of capital from manufacturers or from 
agricultural improvement ; if the money spent in making Rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom had been sent out of the country for 
iron, wood, stone, bricks, &c., then also it might be contended 
that the Railway system had caused the stagnation of trade and 
industry from which the nation has suffered. When the '' Rail- 
way mania," as it is termed, took place, in 1844-5, there was a 
large accumulation of capital in the hands of the public. 1837 
was a year of " panic;" 1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841 were years 
of pressure, owing to bad harvests and the panic of 1837. In 
1842, 1843, and 1844, trade was generally flourishing, but there 
was no speculation, no investment of capital in new undertakings. 
The property and income-tax of £.5,000,000 yearly shows that 
the net income of the nation is at lea^t £.180,000,000; and, 
admitting that one-fourth of this sum be not spent, but accu- 
mulates from year to year, there would have been in five years 
more than £.200,000,000 seeking profitable employment. Mr. 
William Ray Smee estimates the annual income of Great Britain 
at £.488,000,000. Taking the population of England and Scot- 
land at 20,000,000, and the average income for each person at £.25 
per annum, this would show a national income of £.500,000,000 per 
annum, exclusive of 8,000,000 inhabitants of Ireland. To assume 
that £.45,000,000 per annum was saved by the nation out of an 
income of £.500,000,000 is not unreasonable. Sagacious observers 
foresaw that this unemployed capital would find an outlet in some 
direction, and it was surely better that it should be spent in public 
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works at home tbaii sunk in South American mines, or foreign 
loans, where upwards of one hundred millions sterling of British 
money have been wasted without the attainment of any individual 
or national good. The foreign loans, and money invested by 
England in foreign countries since the peace of 1815, probably 
amounts to three hundred millions sterling! As an illustration 
of the foreign loans, I give the following table, which shows in 
little more than ten years, fifty millions sterling, of which the 
greater part pays no interest, and the remainder, principal and 
interest, would be annihilated by an European war : — 



Years. 


Country . 


Amount 


Years. 


Country. 


Amount 


1818 
1821 
1822 

• • • • 

• • ■ • 

• • • • 

1823 

• • • • 

1824 

• • • • 

• • ■ • 

• • « • 


Prussian 

Spanish 

Russian 

Prussian 

Columbian. . . . 
Chili 


£. 
6,000,000 
1,600,000 
3,600,000 
3,600,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
. 450,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 

750,000 
2,600,000 
3,200,000 

800,000 


1824 

• • • • 

• • • • 

1826 

• • • • 
« • • • 

• • • ■ 

• • • • 

• ■ • • 

• • • ■ 

1829 
1832 


Columbian. ... 
Buenos Ayres.. 

Brazilian 

Ditto 


4,760,000 

1,000,000 

3,200,000 

2,000,000 

5,600,000 

1,000,000 

1,428,571 

600,000 

3,200,000 

616,000 

800,000 

2,000,000 


Danish 

Greek 


Peruvian 

Spanish 

Portuguese .... 

Austrian 

Penivian 

Neapolitan .... 

Mexican 

Greek . „ 


Guatemala .... 
Guadaljava. ... 

Mexican 

Peruvian 

Brazilian 

Belgian 

Total 


55,794,571 



ADVANTAGES OF HOME EXPENDITURE. 

Without entering into abstract questions whether gold and 
silver coin are capital or merely representatives of capital, such 
as land, houses, &c., — or whether the export of gold or silver is of 
little or no injury to a nation, it may be sufficient to observe 
practically that every sovereign invested in making our Railways 
remained in the country, circulated in every direction, passed 
rapidly from hand to hand, yielded food and raiment to thousands 
of the labouring population, and gave a stimulus to industry, and 
a value to property in various districts heretofore secluded and 
depreciated. 

If holes had been dug in the earth and bags of sovereigns buried 
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therein, then indei&d it might with justice be asserted that th6 
money invested in Railways was lost in the same manner as money 
was unproductively sunk in South American loans and mines ; but 
such is not the fact: indeed, the reverse was the case — sovereigns 
which had been lying dormant and hoarded for years were brought 
to light, employed for the purchase of Railway shares ; spent in 
buying land, laying down rails, building stations ; circulated in 
the remotest hamlets, and thence returned through the butchers 
and graziers, bakers and millers, publicans and brewers, &c., 
to the metropolis and large towns, again to be redistributed in 
useful channels of industry : — and what has been the result? The 
establishment of a system of internal communication, unexampled 
in any age or in any country ; a concentration of power for 
governmental purposes, of incalculable political and military im- 
portance ; a facilitating and economising of personal transit, and of 
mercantile traffic, which has augmented individual and national 
wealth ; the rapid conveyance of troops, police, and intelligence — 
of the highest consideration for the maintenance of peace against 
foreign aggression or internal disturbance ; — a closer and more 
frequent communion between diflferent parts of the kingdom, to 
the great improvement of social intercourse *, and the inculcation 
by example of order, punctuality, and systematized industrial 
habits, which can scarcely fail to exercise a beneficial influence 
on the labouring classes of society. 

WEALTH OF ENGLAND SUFFICIENT TO MAKE RAILWAYS. 

It is a remarkable proof of the wealth of England that there 
was paid into the Court of Chancery in England^ under the 
standing orders 33 & 39 A, on account of Railway Bills laid be- 
fore the House of Commons between 26th January and 6th 
February, 1846, i. e, in twelve days, the enormous sum of 
£.11,396,783 on account of 137 Railway Bills ; into the Court of 
Exchequer in Scotland, between the 17th January and 15th Fe- 
bruary, 1846, the sum of de.2,323,371 on 102 Railway Bills ; and 
into the Court of Chancery in Ireland, between 19th January and 

* But for the Railway system the penny postage could not have been carried out. 
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Otii i^ebruary, 1846, on 47 Railway Bills £.853,072; making a 
total sum actually deposited with the Government in a few days 
of £.\^Jbl^,22&.— Parliamentary Return, No. 208, of Sth April, 
1846, C. P. 

If it be asked whence was the money obtained for the Rail^ 
roads ? the answer is, from the accumulated dormant or fixed 
capital of the country, some of which stood thus in the year 
1844:— 

£.868,975,292 Consols, 3 per cent. anns. 

125,726,567 Reduced 3 per cents. 

9,653,179 8 J per cents. 1818- 

825,990 3 per cents. 1726. 

66,609,642 3j per cent, red anns. 

144,632,521 New 3 J per cent. ann. 

430,076 New 3j^ per cent. ann. 

1,294,586 Long ann. exp. in I860. 

300,972 Ditto (30 years) in 1859. 

266,636 „ „ 1860. 

14,553,000 Bank of England stock. 

6,000,000 East India stock. 

1,734,000 East India bonds. 

3,662,784 South Sea stock. 

3,497,870 Ditto ditto old ann. 3 per cent. 

530,100 3 per cent. ann. and 4 per cent. deb. of 1751. 

300,000 Canada guarantee. 

28,000,000 Saving Bank deposits. 

50,000,000 (about) deposits in private and public banks. 

24,000,000 (about) Paid-up capital in public banks — England. 
12,000,000 Ditto ditto Scotland 

8,000,000 Ditto ditto Ireland 

25,000,000 Ditto private banks England „ 

30,000,000 Ditto in various canal, shipping, dock, insurance, 

gas, water, and other companies „ 

^£.925,993,315 Total. 

1,000,000,000 Estimated value of land in the United Kingdom. 
500,000,000 Ditto houses, buildings Do. 
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These immense accumulations of national wealth, the fruits of 
nearly a thousand years' untiring industry, and centuries of 
internal peace, have furnished the means for constructing 
our Railway system from private resources, unaided by Govern- 
ment, and without the creation of paper money or of fictitious 
capital. 

COST OF RAILWAYS AND LOW FARES IN ENGLAND. 

The fares and charges for goods, &c., notwithstanding the 
heavy expenditure in every branch of Railway preparation from 
commencement to completion, are really exceedingly low, and, 
all things considered, cheaper than in France, Belgium, Germany, 
&c. By Parliamentary Return, No. 414, of 19th June, 1846, it 
appears that the authorised fares for Jirsi-clsibs passengers on a 
great number of Railways, range from 2d. to 3d, per mile; ac- 
cording to the train being mixed or express ; for second class, 
from ]ld, to 2d. per mile; and for third class, from Id. to l^d. per 
mile ; horses 3d. to 5d, ; oxen 2d. to 4c?. ; sheep and pigs jc?. to Irf. 
per mile ; coals Id. to 2d. ; sugar, grain, and timber l^d. to 3d. 
Cotton, wool, &c., 3d. to bd. — per ton per mile. 

Mr. Shaen, junr., makes the following computation of charges 
(per mile) abroad compared with those in England ; but, in order 
to compare the fares correctly, he makes allowance for the taxes 
levie(l on the English lines — viz., passenger duty 6 per cent.; 
local assessments, about 4 per cent. ; income-tax (upon about 
two-thirds) 2 per cent. ; and taxes on deeds, transfers, and 
receipts, about 1 per cent.=12 per cent, on the whole. So also 
as regards France and Prussia : — 

IstClass. 2dCs. SdCs. Horse. Ox. Coals. Bale Goods. Fine Goods. 

Belgian pence 2-44 1*86 116 644 I'Sl 1*61 2-415 322 
Lond.&N.W. 210 150 TOO 2*97 085 0*87 2000 303 
France 1'66 r67 3003 303 

Our tbird-class fares are 3 per cent, lower than those of the 
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rrencn, although the accommodation and speed on our lines is far 
superior. I travelled across Europe from the Adriatic to the 
German Ocean recently, and on all the lines of Railway I found 
the fares relatively higher, — the accommodation and speed in- 
ferior to those of England. The best and cheapest lines were those 
in the Grand Duchy of Austria, and in Styria, constructed 
and worked by the Government. 

In the United Kingdom — the cost of our Railways, owing to 
the Parliamentary charges, the heavy stamps and law expenses, the 
excessive engineering and surveying disbursements, the exorbi- 
tant prices demanded for lands, and the compulsion of keeping 
open every old road and foot-path, has been very great : thus, 
according to the Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Railway Acts enactments, 25th August, 1846 
the average cost per mile*, has been : — 



Arbroath & Forfar ....£. 9214 
Chester & Birkenhead . . 34,1 98 
Dublin & Drogheda. ... 15,652 

Dublin & Kingston 59,122 

Dundee & Arbroath ... 8570 
Durham & Sunderland. 14,281 
Edinburgh & Glasgow . 35,024 
Eastern Cys.&N.E.... 46,355 

Glasgow Kil.& Ayr 20,607 

Gravesend & Rochester . 13,333 

Great Western 43,885 

Hartlepool 26,660 

London & Birming. ... 38,406 
Blackwall... 287,678 
Brighton ... 56,911 
Croydon. ... 80,400 



Man.,Bolton,&Bury... £.70,000 

„ & Birmingham ... 61,624 

„ Leeds 64,582 

Midland 30,949 

Newcastle,Darlington, 

& Berwick 22,992 

„ & Carlisle 17,837 

North Shields 44,223 

Norfolk 13,150 

" Union, Bolton & P. 27,799 

Preston & Wy re 22,26 1 

Sheff. & Manchester . . . 48,543 

South Eastern 44,412 

Taff Vale 21,610 

Ulster 14,334 

York & N. Midland... 25,924 
„ South West. 28,004 
Eleven lines in France have only cost £.20,000 to £.25,000 per 

* The cost of some of these lines has been much greater than is here given. 
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mile; in Austria £.16.000 to £.20,000. la Belgium some lines 
£.6000 to £.8000. 

In the United States every facility is given to the making of 
Railways ; incorporation is granted without the deposit of plans 
or of capital, and with scarcely any limitation as to credit. The 
profit is restricted to 15 per cent., and a guarantee is given that 
no other lines will be sanctioned for 30 years, whose " probable 
efiect" would be to lessen their traffic. Throughout the continent 
of Europe the respective Governments have given every possible 
aid to Railways. In some instances the land is granted free, or 
for a long term of years ; in others, taxes, stamps, and duties are 
remitted or guarantees of interest are given, and all are secured 
against competing lines for 25 or 30 years. Notwithstanding 
these advantages, the comparative low price of land, less wages, 
&c., our Railways will well bear comparison with those on the 
continent of Europe, or in the United States* ; and especially 
as regards the welfare of the labouring and poorer classes, for 
whose benefit the Legislature and Railway Companies have 
efiectively co-operated. 

In the " excursion trains" in England passengers are conveyed 
at the rate of three-tenths of a penny per mile, and on the Glasgow 
and Greenock line tlie third-class passengers have been conveyed 
by ordinary trains at one farthing per mile ! On the American 
Railroads there is seldom more than one class conveyance, and 
the charge is about 2d. per mile, or 2*5, and for goods 3*5 per ton, 
per mile. On one line there is a power given to charge 4fl?. per 
mile, and 28. 2d. extra for all distances under 10 miles, and for 
goods 5d. per ton, besides expenses. The trains are few, the ac- 
commodation of the poorest kind, accidents firequent, and the 
speed averages only 12 to 15 miles per hour. 

The charges on the London and North Western are at present 
per mile, 1st class passengers (pence) 2086, 2nd class passengers 
1*439, 3rd class passengers 1*000, horses 3000, carriages 4000. 

* This is ably shown in detail by Mr. Shaen, jun. 
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In the long ran the London and North Western may gain 
from the augmented traffic caused by low charges, bnt for the 
present the advantage is on the side of the public. 

Mr. Wyndham Harding in an instructive summary of *^ facts 
bearing on the progress of the Railway system/' advocates the 
lowest practicable fares in order to obtain a large increase in 
third-class passenger traffic, and enforces his views by quoting 
the effects of this policy on the " Glasgow and Greenock Railway ,** 
of which he was formerly the manager. The " Glasgow and 
Greenock Railway " is 23 miles long, and runs parallel with the 
river Clyde. Glasgow has a population of 274,000, and Greenock 
of 36,000. Paisley with 60,000, and Port Glasgow with 7000, are 
intermediate towns. There are several summer watering places 
below Greenock. An excellent line of steam boats plied between 
Glasgow and Greenock before the Railway was formed — fares one 
to two shillings — time two hours. A canal between Glasgow and 
Paisley, with passage-boats drawn by horses at six miles an hour, 
conveyed a large number of passengers. The traffic before the 
Railway was opened was estimated at 1,185,340, average &re 
]&. 4d. But in 1843 the numbers travelling by all conveyances 
was more than 2,000,000. In 1842 uncovered carriages for third- 
class passengers, at one farthing a mile (equal to sixpence), between 
Glasgow and Greenock were introduced, and the annual increase 
of passengers was 224,000, equal to 32 per cent, on the total 
number travelling by rail or boat. But the first and second class 
passengers fell off 39 per cent, as they were tempted by the dif- 
ference of fare, ^. and ^d. per mile, to travel by the third class. 
The gross receipts increased by 15 per cent., and the working 
expenses did not appreciably augment. 

In 1843 the third-class fares were raised from sixpence to one 
shilling ; and the traffic immediately fell IS per cent., and the gross 
receipts 1 {)per cent. Other experiments were tried, such as making 
the second and third class carriages more comfortable ; but the 
traffic did not increase ; the augmentation was solely owing to a 
reduction from ^d, to \d. per mile. On the Garnkirk and 
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Glasgow Railway in 1847, the fares were raised on first and 
second class passengers from 6d. and 9d. to 8^. and 1^., and in 
one year the number of passengers diminished from 145,700 to 
119,400, i. e. by 26,300. The receipts fell from £.3850 to £.3803, 
i. e. £At, and the Railway company saved nothing in working. 
In April 1839, the lowest class fares were increased from 8^. to 
10^., but the number of passengers decreased so rapidly, that in 
August the lOrf. was reduced to 9rf. The whole number of pas- 
sengers in 1839 was only 97,746, i.e, about 48,000 less than in 
1837. — Evidence of Mr. C. A. King, before House of Commons 
Committee, 9th April, 184:0, page 233. 

The third-class passengers throughout the kingdom have in- 
creased from 6,000,000 in 1842, to 21,000,000 in 1847. The 
proportions of the three classes were, according to Mr. Harding's 

statement, in 

1842. 1847. 

First Class 202 14-2 

Second „ 45*4 383 

Third „ 34*4 475 



100 100 

In 1842 the third class formed about one-third of the traffic; 
in 1847 nearly one-half. 

The reduction of fares on seven metropolitan lines, between 
1842 and 1847, has on first class, averaged 21 per cent.; on 
second class, 23 per cent. ; and on third class, 25 per cent. This 
does not include return tickets, introduced generally within the 
last three years, which would show a still greater reduction. 
The labouring classes have therefore benefited most by Railways ; 
wherever they could sell their skilled or mere manual labour at 
the best price, they have been enabled to transport themselves 
thither immediately at a cheap rate. 

This beneficial policy may be carried still further by Railway 
companies, with great advantage to themselves and to the poorer 
classes of society. It appears, on a comparison between two 
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Metropolitan, two North of England, and two Scotch lines, that 
the third-class traffic in 1847, was, on the Great Western 14*6 
per cent. ; on the Eastern Counties 50'3 per cent, (on the London 
and North Western 32*8 per cent) ; Midland 65*4 per cent. ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 72*3 per cent. ; Newcastle and Ber- 
wick 79*5 per cent. ; Glasgow and Greenock 83*3 per cent. 
If the Bailway companies generally, but especially the metropo- 
litan, were to reduce their third-class fares to l^d.y and subsequently 
to ^d, per mile, they would derive a large increase of traffic, 
without any great augmentation of expense. Wherever econo- 
mical facilities have been established by omnibus, boat, or rail, 
the traffic has enormously increased. Where a 6d, fare omnibus 
would not pay, a 3d. fare has been established, and a profitable 
traffic at once obtained. 

It may require several years on difierent lines to work out the 
problem of low fares, for goods traffic especially, in the United 
Kingdom. It is correctly observed by the Committee of the 
House of Commons, that, " cheapness of fares may create a traffic 
which otherwise could not possibly exist ; the charge which, with 
a traffic of 20,000 tons, would only be remunerative at lO^d. a 
mile, with a traffic of 1,000,000 tons would be remunerative at 
about a halfpenny per mile** 

RAILWAY RATING AND UNJUST EXACTIONS. 

No public associations have been so mercilessly fleeced and 
plundered by parochial bodies and by private individuals as Railway 
Companies. It is now needless to detail the exactions to which 
Railway property has been subjected, both in the purchase of 
land and in law charges ; but, as regards parochial assessments, 
it may be well to adduce some instances, with a view to the 
redress of these remediable grievances. 

Previous to the formation of a Railway from London to Bir- 
mingham the rateable value of the land in Middlesex, Hertford, 
Bucks, Northampton, Warwick, City of Coventry, and Worcester 
occupied by the Railway at the average rate per acre of the 
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respective parishes was £.2446 ; and the value at vrhich the 
Railway and buildings were assessed after the Railway was made 
was £.128,007, showing an increase of £.125,562. This Railway 
paid 32 per cent, or one-third of the whole rates of the parishes 
it passed through, although it conferred an additional value 
on the land of the counties traversed to the amount of 
£.354,637, gave constant and remunerative employment to the 
people, — and caused no burdens to the parishes. The Railway 
proprietors have, therefore, great reason to complain of the 
excessive and arbitrary manner in which their property is rated. 
A short public Bill ought to be passed by the Legislature 
defining, the mode of valuation for Railway property, and afford- 
ing an inexpensive appeal for either party, such as the County 
Courts, as the enormous amounts annually exacted from Rail- 
way Companies in the shape of local rates, constitute one of the 
greatest grievances under which these enterprises labour. The 
instance of the London and North Western Company may 
suffice to prove this. 

This Company's 438 miles of Railway occupy an area of about 
5000 acres, the original assessment upon which, and upon the 
buildings displaced, was about £.19,000, and the original 
amount of rates paid thereon about £.2500 per annum. 

At present this Company's property is assessed at upwards of 
£.600,000, and its annual payments for local rates are £.60,000. 

This £.60,000 divides itself into £.45,000 Poor rates ; £.10,000 
Highway Improvement Rates ; and £.5000 Church, Police, and 
other rates. 

From the mode in which the Company's property is placed, it 
is impossible that any additional burden can be inflicted upon 
the parishes inconsequence of the introduction of the Railway. In 
nine parishes out of ten there are no stations^ level-crossing 
lodges, or other erections inhabited by persons in the Railway 
Company's employ ; and while a Railway establishment exists, 
the mode in which the Company's servants are engaged pro- 
hibits the acquirement of any " settlement'* Similar reasons 

£ 
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prevent any additional wear and tear to the parish roads, and 
any additional demand upon the capacity of the parish churches. 
The Company appoints and pays its own police^ so that no ad- 
ditional force is necessary for the protection of its property. 

Therefore the payments for local rates are not made to meet 
charges, or additional burdens, but solely to relieve the other 
occupiers from a portion of their own legitimate assessment. 
Between London and Birmingham, and the other towns, the 
London and North Western Company has paid, on the average, 
30 per cent, of the bntire local rates of the parishes passed 
through = £.21,000 per annum : and this enormous tax in reality 
goes in augmentation of the value of adjoining land — for their 
portion of which the Company paid four or five times its 
original agricultural value. In fact, the amount paid for land 
'per acre between London and Birmingham by the London and 
North Western Company has been dE.500, the agricultural value 
having been about £.100. If we capitalize the relief of rates 
= £.20,000 per annum = £.600,000, we shall find that £.1100 
per acre has been extorted from the Company, for the mere space 
upon which to construct a work which has redounded to the 
advantage of the whole community. 

The London and North Western Eailway, at the Rugby Ses- 
sions, appealed against a rate for the poor, in a parish called 
Church Lawford, the Bench reduced the amount from £.1800 
per mile per annum, to £.600. At Stoneleigh, the rate was 
reduced from £.1500 to £.600. At Bulkington and Nuneaton, 
the rate was reduced on appeal from £.800 to £.400 per mile. 
This establishes the fact that, even under the present law, the 
rates hitherto imposed have been from two to three times more 
than the legal demand. 
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TRAFFIC ON ONE LINE. 



It would not be withia the scope of* this pamphlet to exarnine 
in detail each of our Railways, but an investigation of the affairs 
of the largest Railway in the kingdom may be useful, as it com- 
bines within itself every description of traffic — passengers and 
goods in all their variety. 

A remarkable illustration of the progressive state of the Railway 
system, and how much has, within the last few years, been done 
for the public by the proprietors of Railways is afforded by 
the following comparison on the London and North Western 
line during the years 1844 and 1848, the former a year 
of high prosperity, and the latter one of severe commercial and 
general distress :--' 



1844. 



1st class passengers 
2nd ditto 

3rd ditto 

No record of class 



Number. Receipts. 

815,710 521,746 

921,160 316,326 

159,192 56,984 

15,502 



1848. 

Number. Receipts. 
&. 
1st class passengers 959,316 466,088 

2nd ditto 2,472,423 468,035 

3rd ditto 2,569,608 235,269 



Total .. 1,896,068 910,558 
Goods, mails, parcels, &c, 682,667 



Total .. 5,999,347 1,215,492 
Goods, mails, parcels, &c. 978,600 



Total receipts . . 1,493,226* 

Miles open, 263. Miles run, 82,522,861+. 



Total receipts 



2,194,092* 



Miles open, 435. Miles run, 195,129,791+. 



Thus, with an addition of 172 miles in 1848 to the 263 miles 
open in 1844, there was an addition to 1,896,068 of 4,103,279 
passengers, and in receipts an augmentation of £.700,876 ; the 
principal augmentation was on the goods traffic receipts. 

The average receipts of the London and North Western prin- 
cipal lines are now £.5046 per mile, per annum, which is a high 
range of revenue ; and, under a fair state of commercial activity, 
the annual receipts may soon be expected to average three mil- 
lions sterling » 



* Exclusive of the Manchester and Birmingham and Bolton branches. 
+ Passenger trains only. 
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Capt, Huish thus states the traffic on the London and North 
Western Railway for the year ending 30th June, 1848 : — 

Beceipts. Mileage run. Becpt per mile. 

Passengers £.1,417,659 4,220,078 6*. 8^rf. 

Goods and coals, &c... 722,376 2,626,049 5 9 

The goods and coals are given after deducting collections and 
deliveries and terminal changes at Camden station, and the sum 
of £.105,087, which is included in the passenger receipts, but 
was paid for parcels, might fairly be added to the receipts for 
goods, making a total on that branch of traffic of £.827,463 
during a year of unparalleled mercantile depression^ and the^r*^ 
year that the London and North Western Railway took the car- 
rying trade into their own hands ; subject, therefore, to manifest 
disadvantages. 

The total weight of passengers carried by the London and 
North Western for the year ending 3rd June, 1848, was 
399,956 tons over a distance of 4,220,078 miles, a tonnage which 
does not amount to one-fourth of the merchandise traffic in the 
year, while the mileage of the latter is about half that of the 
former annually. 

It is a conclusive proof of the advantages that the poorer 
class of passengers receive when it is seen that the receipt per 
mile for passenger traffic is not probably 1*. over that received 
for merchandise. 

PROSPECTIVE VALUE OP RAILWAY PROPERTY. 

If it be assumed that no great undertaking of this nature 
can, under any circumstances, yield a profit, it would be useless 
to enter upon an examination of the probable return to be derivei 1 
from the capital invested in Railways throughout the kingdom ; 
but how can such a conclusion be arrived at, when, for instance, 
I we find a Railway (the London and North- Western) combining 
* witliin itself the following advantages:— 

1st. — Great length as a trunk line, with numerous branches 
pouriu)^ thoir traffic on it. 
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2nd. — Passing through the most densely peopled parts of 
England. 

3rd. — Connecting the greatest lines of industry, manufacturing 
skill, and maritime enterprise that are to be found in any part of 
the world — London with Liverpool, Birmingham^ Manchester, 
Stockport, Leeds, Preston, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and even with 
Aberdeen, distant more than 500 miles from the Metropolis. 

4th. — Traversing the fertile grazing and agricultural 
counties of Middlesex, Hertford, Buckingham, Bedford, North- 
ampton, Warwick, Stafford, Cheshire, and Lancashire, which 
contain a population of about ^v^ millions. 

6th. — Connecting London with Dublin by Chester and Holy- 
head as well as by Liverpool ; London with Belfast (the Liver- 
pool and Manchester of Ireland) by Fleetwood ; London with 
Glasgow and Edinburgh by Carlisle ; it is a high road from the 
greatest city in the world to the richest tributaries of that city, 
through the wealthiest and most active population of the king- 
dom, through the great lines of manufacturing industry; and it 
is in immediate or collateral communication with more than one- 
half the agricultural, manufacturing, and maritime population of 
England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, including the three 
largest seaports in the three kingdoms (exclusive of London), 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast, and the seats of the iron, pottery, 
cotton, silk, and woollen manufactures. 

Yet the London and North Western Railway, notwithstand- 
ing the possession of these remarkable advantages, and having an 
increasing gross revenue exceeding two millions sterling, had 
its stock quoted, a few weeks ago, at par. Why is this? 
Not from any defect in the original conception of the undertaking, 
or from an inability to meet the requirements of the traffic, present 
and prospective ; for admittedly this line is one of the best con- 
structed and most efficiently managed in the kingdom ; but solely 
from the too rapid investment and extension in railway under- 
takings, forcing sales in lines producing revenue to meet calls on 
undertakings in progress, and from a want of confidence as 
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to the future inteDtions and conduct of the Legislature, with 
respect to the vested rights of the Shareholders. 

The security of proprietors or debenture holders in our best 
lailways^ is quite as good, to say the least, as that of the fund- 
[holders. No depreciation can for the future in such a line as the 
London and North Western exceed those fluctuations which have 
I taken place in the funds (10 to 15 per cent, in 1847 and 1848) ; 
I and a foreign war, which would send down the English funds 
probably to 60, could scarcely diminish the marketable value of 
[the London and North Western. The Railways of the United 
rKingdom are a tangible property, and not dependent for their 
lvalue on the fickle breath of popular opinion. Whether 
ithe funds rise or fall — whether there be war or peace — 
/whether under our existing happy and free constitution, or 

I under a democratic and tyrannical government, whatever ill 

'^fate or good fortune may bring to England — people must travel, 
merchandise must be carried, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
population and commerce must increase. If electrical agents be 
discovered applicable for locomotion, so much the better for the 
Railroads, which are adapted for any change of power that will 

\- offer equal security and greater economy than the existing coal- 

'"^^ furnace engines. 

The depreciation of Railway securities below a fair value must 
be evident, if we compare Railway stock with consols, which 
recently stood thus : — 

DESCRIPTION OF SECURITIES. 

Yield £. «. rf. 

Three per Cent. Consols, av. price %^\ ^cent. 3 9 7| 

Excheq. Bills (int. 2Jfl?. per day) 31p. „ 3 14 lOj- 

Lancashire and Yorkshire (div. 6 per cent.) 62 ,,866 

Great Western (div. 7 id.) 78 „ 8 1 6^ 

London and South Western (div. 6 id.) ... 38 „ 7 17 lOj- 

London and Brighton (div. 2| id.) 26j „ 4 18 1|- 

Eastern Counties (div. 4 id.) 13j ,,609 

London and North West. (div. 7 id.) 110 „ 6 7 3|- 
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Yield £. s, d. 

Midland (div. 6 id.) 84 ^ cent. 7 2 lOj 

York and North Midland (div. 8 id.) 66 „ 7 6 5i 

York, Newcastle, & Berwick (div. 8 id.) . . . 27 J „ 7 6 6^ 

Adopting the London and North Western Railway as a 
standard security, there is an exhibit of nearly 3 per cent, per 
annum in favour of London and North Western over Govern- 
ment securities. 

The panic which seized the public in 1848, with regard to the 
value of Railway securities, had as little foundation as the sanguine 
expectations which were entertained in 1845 ; and the Railway 
shareholders have in many instances to blame themselves for the 
want of confidence evinced in the stability and permanence of 
their property, by their succumbing to the real or feigned fears 
expressed by those around. 

The population of the United Kingdom increases at the rate 
of half a million a year ; the amount of addition to its fixed pro- 
perty is estimated at dB.50,000,000 sterling, and past experience 
shows there is every reason to expect a large yearly augment- 
ation of personal and mercantile traffic. In 1846 the number 
of passengers by Railways was (in round numbers) 43,000,000 ; 
in the next year, notwithstanding the depression that existed, the 
number increased to 51,000,000. The receipts from passengers 
and goods, &c., increased in one year from £.7,400,000 to 
£.8,500,000. The receipts for the year ending December, 1848, 
are upwards of £.10,000,000 sterling, which, on a share capital of 
£.150,000,000, would show about 7 per cent. A large portion of 
the receipts are of course absorbed in the heavy working expenses, 
amounting, I believe, on an average to £ 40 out of every £.100. 
There is, however, reason to conclude that this average of 40 per 
cent, will be lessened materially every succeeding year, owing to 
more economical management, and to a cessation of competition. 
It must also be remembered that several lines on which a con- 
siderable part of this large sum of £.150,000,000 has been ex- 
pended have not yet been opened, or at least have only partially 
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come into operatidn ; the traffic on them must necessarily increase, 
and augment future receipts. There ought, therefore, to be more 
confidence placed in these investments, which have for their base 
a fixed property in land, buildings, iron, stock, and constructed 
ways, which no improvement in science or alteration in modes of 
transit can possibly affect so far as human foresight can predict, 
and which have not been made to last a few short years, but to 
endure as long as England is a civilised country. 

A few coming years may witness as great a change of the 
present opinion in the value of Railway securities as has already 
taken place with regard to Railway travelling. A better illustra- 
tion of the latter revulsion in the public opinion can hardly be 
given than in the following extracts from the 



Quarterly Review (No. 62) 
of 1825. 

" As to those persons who 
speculate on making railways 
generally throughout the 
kingdom, and superseding all 
the canals, all the waggons, 
mails, and stage coaches, post 
chaises, and, in short, every 
mode of conveyance by land 
and by water, we deem them, 
and their visionary schemes, 
unworthy of notice. What, 
for instance, can be more pal- 
pably absurd and ridiculous 
in which a prospect is held 
out of locomotive travelling 
twice as fast as stage coaches. 
We should as soon expect the 
people of Woolwich to suffer 
themselves to be fired off upon 



Quarterly Re VIEW (No. 167) 
of 1848. 

" Waggons of coal and 
heavy luggage, now-a-days, 
fiy across Leicestershire faster 
and farther than Mr. Os- 
baldiston could go, notwith- 
standing his condition and that 
of all his horses. (Alluding to 
his feat of riding 200 miles in 
ten hours on thorough-bred 
horses, and choosing his own 
turf.) Now a traveller may 
go 500 instead of 200 miles 
in ten hours, and knit or read 
all the way, performing the 
journey either in darkness or 
in daylight, in sunshine or in 
storm, in ' thunder, lightning, 
or in rain.' We trust that 
the wonderful discovery which 
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one of Congreve's ricochet 
rockets, as trust themselves to 
the mercy of such a machine, 
going at such a rate. We 
will back Old Father Thames 
against the Woolwich Rail- 
way for any sum. We trust 
that Parliament will, in all 
Railways it tnay sanction, 
limit the speed to eight or nine 
miles an hour, which we en- 
tirely agree with Mr. Silves- 
tre is as great as can be ven- 
tured upon with safety." 



it has pleased the Almighty 
to impart to us, instead of 
becoming among us a subject 
of angry dispute, may in every 
region of the Globe bring the 
human family communion ; 
that it may dispel national 
prejudices, assuage animosi- 
ties, — in short, that by creat- 
ing a feeling of gratitude to 
the Power from whom it has 
proceeded, it may produce on 
earth peace and good will to- 
wards men." — Published 30/A 
Bee, 1848. 



The check which Railway speculation lately received has done 
good, by causing the abandonment of many lines. By Par- 
liamentary Return, No. 238, House of Commons, th April 
and 4th May, 1848, it appears that a large number of Railways 
and branches extending over 2229 miles, and involving an esti- 
mated cost of £.34,883,656, must be postponed ; the consent of 
the shareholders not having been duly given, nor any order 
authorising the execution of the same having been made by the 
Commissioners of Railways. 

If this principle be followed out by Railway shareholders, and 
they wisely consent to suflFer a present sacrifice rather than incur 
a greater, an advantage will be gained by the whole community. 
This course has been adopted by the leading Railways. The 
London and North Western Directors, on 28th October, 1848, 
distinctly declared their intention not to proceed with 15 lines of 
Railway, for which they have obtained Acts of Parliament, 
empowering them to raise £.3,257,000 by stock and shares, and 
£.619,963 by loans— equal to £.3,876,963. 

The Great Western Railway^ Company have also postponed 
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10 lines, for which they were authorised to raise £Stfi65^QQ by 
shares, and £.671,002 by loans. The Directors of other principal 
lines have pursued a similar course. Many of the abandoned or 
postponed lines ought not to have been sanctioned by Parliament. 
They were forced on the companies by the ruinous competitive 
principle ; but the pressure on this point has now ceased, and the 
projects are wisely laid aside. 

If prudential reasons do not induce the Railways throughout 
the kingdom to follow the above examples, want of means will 
compel this safe course, and by a sacrifice of what has been 
unwisely spent, and the closing of the capital accounts of each 
company, a more buoyant and healthy state of affairs may soon be 
expected to arise. 

It is doubtless true that irrespective of competing lines, or of 
parliamentary and law expenses, there has been on many lines 
a wasteful disbursement of money ; necessity will cause rigid 
economy for the future, and if for a time the public have to pay 
somewhat higher fares, and have fewer trains at their option, the 
enhanced cost or inconvenience must be borne : no capitalists can 
be expected to carry passengers and merchandise at a loss ; 
it is the direct interest of the companies themselves to fix the 
fares at such rates as will not check travelling by their respective 
lines, and this is a sufficient guarantee that they will not adopt 
too high a scale of fares. 

FUTURE LEGISLATIVE POLICY AND RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 

A review of the Railway system leads to the conclusion that 
the course which has hitherto been adopted by the Legislature, 
by Railway proprietors, and by their executive, has not been 
judicious ; the result being a great waste of the national resources 
and a depreciation below its real value of much private property. 
It is now too late to retrace our steps, the injustice being done 
and the capital squandered ; it is, nevertheless, of the highest 
importance to inquire what ought to be the course of action 
in subsequent years. 

First it behoves Parliament to lay down a just and systematic 
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course of policy with reference to the future, and to give 
assurance to those who have expended their capital in making 
Railways, that they will receive protection against any further 
invasion of their vested property, for the mere sake of compe- 
tition. Competition between rival lines may for a time cause 
reduced fares, until the finances of one or both the Companies 
be brought so low that no economy in working can keep pace 
with excessive cheapness of fares, and must result eventually in 
ruin or in amalgamation. Economy in working a Railroad 
traffic at a speed of 40 to 50 miles an hour, is a very different 
thing to economy in stage-coaches on a turnpike road. The 
coach proprietor may diminish the four-in-hand to a " Unicorn " 
or a pair ; he may use blind, spavined, and galled jades, dispense 
with a guard, and limit the number of his journeys ; but with the 
travelling of the present day by means of locomotive power the 
case is widely different. Efficiency, in every particular, by means 
of the best instruments and the most trustworthy agents, is 
imperatively essential. 

A false economy in any of these might cause the loss of life 
and limb to an immense extent; it is only by the possession 
of ample funds, and by paying a liberal remuneration for 
talent and good conduct, that a Railway can be maintained in 
safety for the public, and with benefit to its proprietary. Cheap- 
ness, carried to such an extent as to leave no profit, leads in any 
business to the speedy ruin of the seller ; but in a Railway such 
cheapness involves not only ruin to the vendor, but destruction 
to the purchaser ; and this constitutes a main distinction be- 
tween competition as applied to Railways, and the same prin- 
ciple when applied to the sale of boots and shoes. As is justly 
remarked in the " Quarterly Review" for December 1848, " a 
little Railway, like * a little war,' is murderous to those engaged 
in it, ruinous to those who pay for it ; and we are, therefore, 
of opinion that it is for the interest of the public not only 
that traffic should be concentrated as much as possible on large 
lines rich enough to purchase management, engineering, servants, 
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and materials of the very best description, but that these great 
great lines by uniting together should voluntarily force them- 
selves to exchange all paltry considerations, mean exactions, and 
petty projects, for those great principles which alone should 
guide the administration of a national system of Railways." " It 
can never be the interest of the public to prefer cheap to safe 
travelling. To any one who will carefully observe the practical 
working of a Railway, it is not only alarming, but appalling 
to reflect on the accidents which sooner or later must befal the 
public if there be not an abundant supply of money. Parliament 
may thunder. Government may threaten, juries may punish, 
but if the fustian-clad workmen who put together the 6416 
pieces of which a locomotive engine is composed are insuflSciently 
paid ; if the wages of the pointsmen, enginemen, and police be 
reduced to that of common labourers ; if cheap materials are con- 
nected together by scamped workmanship, the black eyes, bloody 
noses, fractured limbs, and mangled corpses of the public will 
emphatically proclaim as clearly as a hopper of a mill the 
emptiness of the exchequer. So long as the manager of a Rail- 
way has ample funds, he ought to be prepared, regardless of 
expense, to repair with the utmost possible despatch the falling 
in of a tunnel or any other serious accident to the works ; in 
short, the whole powers of his mind should be directed to the 
paramount interests of the public, which, in fact, are identical 
with those of the Company. But if he has no funds, or, what is 
infinitely more alarming, in case from want of funds the im- 
poverished proprietors of the Railways shall have angrily selected 
in his stead the representative of an ignorant, ruinous, and 
narrow-minded policy — how loudly would the public complain, 
how severely would our commercial interests suffer — if on the 
occurrence of the works to which we have alluded the new- 
ruler were to be afraid even to commence any repairs until he 
should have been duly authorised by his newly-elected econo- 
mical colleagues, to haggle and extract from a number of con- 
tractors the cheapest tender !*' — (Pages 59, 60, and 62.) 
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Parliament and the nation at large ought not to regard 
Railways as dangerous monopolies, antagonistic to the public 
interests ; rightly understood, the interests of the Railways and 
of the public are identical : a Railway Company with limited 
capital, struggling with diflSculties must be content to eke out a 
dividend as best it may ; it cannot aflFord to give the public the 
benefit of the lowest fares, far less of rates which require time 
for their development. Whereas a Railway Company with large 
capital, yielding a fair remuneration, can afford to make experi- 
ments in the reduction of fares, and especially in the conveyance 
of goods and of third-class passengers, by which a traffic non- 
existent, which probably would not have been called into exist- 
ence but for such experiment, is created, to the material benefit 
of the mercantile community, and the poorer classes of this 
country. The same is the case in trade, where an extensive 
manufacturer can not only furnish the ordinary description of 
goods cheaper than minor establishments ; but is enabled by 
superior capital to make experiments which, though attended 
with a degree of risk not justifiable on the part of a small 
capitalist, is, nevertheless, ultimately advantageous, inasmuch as 
it opens up a new trade. 

So far therefore from considering our Railway Companies 
unfavourably because of their magnitude, they ought rather to 
be viewed as examples of the modern mode of combining in one 
focus the elements necessary to produce a fair profit at the 
lowest price, by which means the mercantile and travelling public 
derive the fullest benefit obtainable from the concentration of 
capital, science, and labour. 

As an exemplification of this we find a Railway formed by 
the union of four of the first established lines, and now con- 
stituting the largest corporation in the kingdom, enabled to make 
not only a reduction in its fares from the charges made on the 
several lines when acting separately, but it is admitted that the 
reduction has been carried so low as to be justifiable only with 
reference to its future result : and judging by past experience, 
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there is every prospect that the sacrifice thus made by the 
proprietors will be ultimately compensated by new and aug- 
mented traffic. 

The whole Railway system of the kingdom is now undergoing 
a most trying ordeal ; and its proprietors, owing to the pressure 
of calls, are suflFering severe privations; under such circumstances 
they may be tempted to seek relief from measures extreme in 
their nature, and permanently injurious in their effects. Share- 
holders, however, ought not to be nnmindful of the circumstances 
under which they embarked upon a doubtful and untried specu- 
lation, or regard with too much severity, errors which, looking 
to the feverish excitement consequent upon the introduction of a 
new and wonderful power, and the marvellous rapidity with 
which it has risen to its present gigantic state, it would have 
required more than human foresight to have avoided. But a 
brighter era, it is to be hoped, is at hand ; its advent, which 
might be retarded — certainly cannot be facilitated by any sudden 
and violent changes, or by the adoption of an injudicious system 
of economy; for, as stated in the previous paragraph, the interests 
of the public have become so closely interwoven with and de- 
pendent on, the safety and efficiency of the Railway system* 
that any change which would materially inconvenience the mass 
must inevitably prove detrimental to the proprietors of Railway 
property. 

At the same time, while guarding against the dangers which 
have been referred to, it is the duty of Shareholders to urge 
upon their respective Directories the suspension of all works 
not urgently required, and the avoidance of all speculative, 
extravagant, or doubtful expenditure; above all, to press the 
bringing to a close the capital account; leaving such works as 
may from time to time be found indispensable to be accounted 
for separately and distinctly. 

The adoption of such a course would not only mitigate the 
pressure under which the Railway interest is now suffering, but 
it would go far to remove that doubt and suspicion as to the 
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real state of the property, which is one of the causes of its 
deterioration ; still, such is the nature of Railway undertakings, 
especially with a growing, and yet undeveloped traflSic, that much 
must of necessity be left to the discretion of the executive. It 
becomes, therefore, of paramount importance, that the manage^ 
ment of these vast national concerns should devolve upon men 
not only of the highest business talent, having a pecuniary interest 
at stake in the prosperity of the property, but also holding 
such a position in society as shall place their conduct as far as 
possible above impugnment. 

The duties which devolve upon the executive of our great 
Railways under existing emergencies are onerous, and involve 
grave responsibility. Much is expected from them by the 
public on the one hand, and by their proprietors on the other, and 
it will require no ordinary degree of firmness, and a combination 
of foresight and of patient industry, to conduct successfully, and 
with credit, the undertakings confided to their care, and to produce 
an organisation economical and at the same time efficient. To 
accomplish this, it is probable that changes may be necessary ; 
existing arrangements may require modification, and Directories 
may find themselves called upon to give effect to measures at 
variance with private or personal feelings. Under such circum- 
stances the executive should not hesitate to do that which their 
duty to their proprietors demands, namely, the attainment of 
the highest degree of efficiency and economy, regardless of all 
other considerations. 

At the same time, the fact must not be lost sight of, that a 
mistaken and injudicious economy not unfrequently results in 
consequences more injurious than apparent extravagance. It 
behoves, therefore, the managers of these immense concerns, 
involving millions of capital, to guard against devoting too 
exclusive an attention to minor retrenchments rather than to 
the larger results obtainable by a well-considered and compre- 
hensive system of policy. Let me not be misapprehended on 
he point of economy : I dissent altogether from the too prevalent 
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doctrine, that a line is best managed which exhibits the extreme 
of parsimony in the conduct of its business ; let Shareholders 
remember the integrity and exactitude which is required for the 
collection and custody of the large receipts of our Railways, 
amounting to more than ten millions sterling per annum. 

The expenditure, also, in conducting a line of Railway, even 
when complete, is very large, amounting almost to half the gross 
receipts. The necessity of a regular check over this outlay, in 
the purchase of material, and in the various processes of manu- 
facture, involving tens of thousands in mechanics' wages, is 
unquestionable. It would therefore be a pernicious policy which 
would leave without control the duty of selecting, purchasing, 
and applying to their various uses a large amount of material, 
in order to save the expense necessary for such supervision. 
The same remark applies to the conduct of every other branch 
of such undertakings, which require the most systematic arrange- 
ment and vigilant supervision; and the adoption of such a policy 
will ultimately prove more conducive to the interests of the Share- 
holders than that which confines itself to more immediate but 
less permanent results. 

The credit of all Railways from the highest to the lowest 
has suffered, and is now suffering, from a want of confidence on the 
part of the public. Whether this be well founded or not, certain 
it is the impression exists, and can be removed only by Directories 
furnishing to their proprietors accounts so full, and in such a 
form, that all may understand them. If evidence of this be 
wanting, it may be found in the fact that immediately on the 
publication of the statements lately issued, which were more 
full and explicit than anything previously rendered, the result, 
without a single exception, was a rise in the market value of the 
property to which the statements referred. For instance, the 
London and North Western Railway Company, previous to the 
publication of its statement in October last had its stock 
quoted at par, but in less than a week the £.100 share had 
risen to £.120, making a difference in the exchangeable value 
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of this one property to the astonishing amoant of nearly four 
millions sterling. 

The Great Western, South Western, Midland, and other Rail- 
ways, ^so profited by the more explicit knowledge of the state 
of their affairs. 

In conclusion, Railway Companies have too long warred against 
each other ; it is high time that all, both proprietors and executive, 
should exchange the policy of aggression for that of peace and 
cordiality, and unite in a combined effort for the adjustment of 
their conflicting interests. By such means they may hope to 
restore the value of their property, and to guard effectually 
against a recurrence to the policy which has proved so ruinous. 
Let the holders of Railway property co-operate to bring under 
the immediate consideration of ParKament the present position 
of their affairs, and demand from the Legislature that protection 
for their vast interests, which they may legitimately claim, as well 
as redress of the grievous burthens under which their depressed 
property is now unjustly suffering. Above all, they should require 
from the Legislature an explicit declaration of its future policy ; 
for without such declaration, made as solemn and binding as can 
be rendered by an Act of Parliament, it will be in vain to hope 
for a complete restoration of confidence for their intrinsically 
valuable property. 

It is the duty of Parliament to record such an assurance, not 
only in justice to those who ask it, but also in furtherance of the 
commercial and financial interests of the nation, whose prosperity 
is closely linked with, and dependant upon, the progress and 
healthful condition of the Railway system. 

Some fifteen years ago, when treating of the " Taxation of the 
British Empire," when Railways were yet undeveloped, and 
when to all appearance England had reached the height of 
power, and had obtained for her internal intercourse, both postal 
and personal, a degree of perfection the admiration of foreigners, 
and such as to leave apparently but slight room for improvement, 
I then, at a time of great national depression and discontent, 
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ventured to express my anticipations of the future, in the 
following passage : — 

" Great as is our civilization and intelligence, compared with 
the empires of former days, we have no right to think that the 
goal of prosperity and glory is attained. England has by no 
means reached the zenith of earthly power ; science is as yet but 
in its infancy ; the human mind has scarcely arrived at adolescence, 
and for aught we imperfect beings know, this little island may 
be destined, by Divine Providence, to continue as a light unto 
the Heathen — as a nucleus for the final civilization of man." 
[Preface to Taxation of the British Empire^ published in 1833.] 
The course of events, during subsequent years, has justified some 
of those sanguine anticipations, and afibrds grounds for looking 
forward with confiding hope that the diflSiculties under which we 
now labour will in like manner be triumphantly overcome and 
remain only as evidence of one of those apparently insurmount- 
able trials which this country has almost periodically endured ; 
but which the wealth, industry, and enterprise of the nation have 
enabled her not only to pass through unscathed, but regain 
her former position, and advance with renewed energy, as if 
strengthened by the trial. 

The Railway system forms an integral part of our national 
fabric, and is no exception to the principle which regulates our 
commercial progress ; and I feel confident that if Railway pro- 
prietors are but true to themselves, and maintain a just estimate 
of the real worth of their property, they will see it resume, and 
that at no distant date, a value, which, though it may fall short 
." of the price it once unduly attained, will nevertheless afibrd to 
( the orig inal and hond Jide holder, an ample return for the risk 
^ and outlay of his capital. 

R. M. MARTIN. 

MoRETON Villa, Kentish Town. 
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It is scarcely necessary to make an apology for in- 
quiring into the present position and future prospects 
of two of our largest railway undertakings ; because 
they form a prominent part of that system which, 
whether it regards the past or the future, has had, and 
will have, a great moral, political and social, influence 
on the nation at large. A variety of circumstances 
lately induced the writer to investigate the condition 
of our railways generally^ and this inquiry into the 
London and North Western and Great Western Rail- 
ways in particular may be considered as a type of the 
railway system in all its intricate combination of 
causes and consequences. Though, however, the pri- 
mary object has been the investigation of two rival 
railways, the necessary consideration of their colla- 
teral engagements has involved a question, to the 
higher order of minds perhaps more interesting, viz. 
the solution of the problem how far it may be consi- 
dered wise for the Legislature to interfere with private 
enterprise. It is frankly admitted that centralization 



\n tinpopular with the British public ; but rapid and 
remarkable changes have latterly taken place, and what 
hull previously been received with cold distaste, may 
in a few years be embraced with partiality and 
fondness. 

A ntimerous party in the country has thought 
that for some time too large a measure of severity has 
b(»cn dealt out ngninst the railway interest; that the 
** Times/' which took the initiative in the crusade 
againnt the iron mania, was unscrupulously severe 
and vindictive ; and that many minor publications 
have but too closely followed the metropolitan leader 
of the English press. To vindicate misrepresentation 
and unnecessary hostility is certainly indefensible. 
It cannot, however, be disguised that many whole- 
some and beneficial consequences have flowed from 
the course which the press has taken (however unfor- 
tunate to individual proprietors, for whom there must 
bo general sympathy); and that a larger amount of 
evil and worse consequences would have followed, had 
it been more laudatory in its style. Instead of blame, 
credit therefore is due to the '' Times" for its sagacity 
and foresight ; and the railway proprietors themselves 
will esteem, ultimately, those as having been their best 
friends who gave public warning of the breakers which 
were ahead. 

The dissections of railway accounts which appeared 
at various times in the " London Weekly Share List," 
though they produced a hostile feeling in many parties 
connected with that interest, and led to the retirement 
of the late editor, and the establishment of a new pub- 
lication, entitled " The Money-Market Examiner and 



Railway Review/' were perhaps tlie principal instru- 
inent of bringing out those statements from different 
railways which have, in a great degree, calmed the 
perturbed feelings of the public. That such state- 
ments were necessary, few will deny. The scanty 
information furnished at the public meetings, the 
general feeling that dividends were partially paid out 
of capital, the apprehension that lines were under- 
taken in many instances involving a large outlay 
with uncertain prospects of adequate returns, unde- 
fined kinds of fears and misgivings even in reference 
to established and beneficial undertakings, impera- 
tively called for some public and official exposition of 
the real state of affairs. 

The London and North Western, with that pro- 
priety which its position and the ma^gnitude of its 
capital gave to it, took the lead, and published an 
able and elaborate statement of its disbursements^ 
assets and engagements, of every kind. The effect 
was electrical. Its shares, which were previously at 
99, rose at once to 117; mistrust was followed by 
confidence ; and dark forebodings by healthy expect- 
ation. The Great Western and other railways fol- 
lowed their rival ; and, though the effect of their 
publications was not so decided, a much better state 
of feeling ensued. 

The financial statements put forth by these com- 
panies have been pubHcly advertised, and reference 
will be made to them as occasion and necessity require. 

Many authors, in dissecting the railway accounts, 
have thought fit to mix together the capital and 
revenue of the main and subsidiary lines. Such a 



plan, however, appears to be objectionable, and leads 
to confusion. The author of the following pages h^s 
adopted a totally opposite course, and has kept per- 
fectly distinct the former from the latter — he 
thinks it will be found more intelligible and satis- 
factory. 

It is proposed in the first place to examine the posi- 
tion of the London and North Western Company; 
taking its financial statement as the basis upon which 
the estimate is made. The inquiry will embrace three 
distinct objects : — 

Table ^ Class 1, will shew the productive capital 
and revenue of the London and North Western 
(proper) and the subsidiary lines (both distinct) for 
the year ending 30th June, 1848. 

Table^ Class 2, will show the ultimate capital and 
revenue of the I^ondon and North Western (proper) 
and the subsidiary lines (both distinct). 

Table Class 3, will show the present productive 
capital and the revenue of the London and North 
Western (proper) and the subsidiary lines, viz. for 
the half-year ending the 31st Dec. 1848. 

It is proposed to follow the same line of criticism 
with the Great Western Company ; general inferences 
from the whole subject will afterwards be drawn. 

The figures in the Tables, it must be observed, 
though separately different, are, in the aggregate^ the 
same as the published statements of the Company ; in 
fact, they are abstracted from them. 

The inquiry in reference to the past^ has a two-fold 
object : — 

1st. To ascertain whether the productive capital 



(mainandsubsidiarylines) has all been made chargeable 
to revenue? 

2nd. Whether the nett profit divided amongst the 
Shareholders for the year ending 30th June last, after 
paying all expenses, has been truly earned during 
that period? 

The following Tables, Class 1, will be the best an- 
swer : — 

Table, Class 1. 

(A.) The Capital Account of the London and North-Western 
Company (main line and branches) producing Revenue, for 
the year ending the ^Oth June, 1848. 



Heceived. 

Stock, upon which 
dividend was 
paid for half- 
year ending the £ 
31st Dec. 1847 14,100,725 

Stock upon which 
dividend was 
paid for half- 
year ending the 
30th June, '48 14,906,215 



£29,006,940 
Average Stock 

for the year 

ending the 30th 

June, 1848 . . 14,603,470 

Proportion of Debenture 

Debt chargeable to this 

account 3,898,583 



Total . 18,402,053 



Paid. 

Total productive expen- 
diture of main line and 
branches to 30th June, £ 
1848 ....... 18,145,624 

(See London and North'- 
Western Statement^ 1. ) 

Nominal addition to Capi- 
tal, 1846 964,759 



TrentValley, say 1,700,000/ 
opened on 1 st December, 
1847, 5-12ths of which 
deduct, amounting to . 



19,110,383 



708,330 



Total . 18,402,053 



(B.J The Capital of the Subsidiary Lines producing Revenue 

30^A June, 1848. 



Proportion of Debenture 
Debt chargeable to this 
account 



£ 
683,926 



Total . 683,926 



Subscription to Lancaster 

and Carlisle .... 

Subscription to Caledonian 

Expenses on Birmingham 

and Lichfield line . . 

(See London and North' 
Western Statement, 3.J 

Total . 



r£ 

454,374 
191,653 

37,899 



683,926 
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(C) The Revenue Account of the London and North- Western 
Company (main line and branches) for the year ending/ the 
SOth June, 1848. 



Beceiyed. 

Gross Traffic for the year 
ending SOth June, 1848 

Add Loss on North Union 
line, stated by the Com- 
pany as deducted from 
the revenue .... 



£ 
2»194,00S 



15,000 



Deduct dividend received 
from Lancaster and 
Carlisle 



2,209,003 



17,900 



Total . 2,191,103 



Paid. 

WoRKiNO Expenses. 

Paid for half-year Slst £ 

December, 1847 . . 437,032 
Ditto 30th June, 1848 . 425,128 
Interest at 4^ per cent, on 
£3,898,583 (see Table 

1,A.) 175,436 

Balance . 1,153,507 
Or V.Oft per cent, on 
£14,503,470 Stock Capital 

Total . 2,191,103 



fDj The Revenue Account of the Subsidiary Lines, for the 

year ending SOth June, 1848. 



Lancaster and Carlisle 

dividend 

Balance (loss) . 
Or o.!SS per cent, on 
Stock Capital of London 
and North -Western Com- 
pany. 



Total 



£ 
17,900 
36,271 



I 



54,171 



Interest at 4^ per cent, on 
£683,926 (see B.) . . 

Loss on North Union and 
Preston &Wyre Leases, 
as per semi-annual state- 
ments of London and 
North Western Com- 



pany 



Total 



£ 

30,776 



23,395 



64,171 



1 year's nett profit, London 
and North Western Co. 
proper (see C.) . . . 

7.95 per cent profit. 



(E.) General Summary. 
£ 



1,153,607 



Total . 1,153,507 



Loss on account of Sub- £ 

sidiary lines (see D.) . 36^71 
Balanqe 1,117,236 

Or V.VO per cent, profit on 
Stock Capital. 



Total 



1,153,507 



Table, Class 1 (A) shews that the productive capi- 
tal for the year ending 30th June last, of the Lrondon 
and North- Western railway (proper) was £ 1 8,402,053, 
find that the average stock upon which dividend was 



paid for that period is £14,503,470, leaving a deben- 
ture debt chargeable of £3,898,583. The Trent Valley 
was only opened on 1st December, 1847,* and therefore 
the productive capital for the whole year, in point of 
fact, should only include 7- 1 2ths of its cost, which was, 
say £1,700,000; a deduction of 5-12ths from the total 
expenditure to 30th June last, is conseqently necessary 
to place the capital account on a correct basis. 

Table, Class 1 (B), indicates the productive capital 
of the subsidiary lines. This includes the Company's 
subscriptions to the Lancaster and Carlisle and Caledo- 
nian railways, and the expenses on the Birmingham 
and Lichfield line, abandoned. The subscription to 
the Lancaster and Carlisle railway clearly forms a por- 
tion of the subsidiary productive capital for the year 
ending June last, as dividends upon it for the two 
previous half-years were received by the Company, 
and formed a portion of its general revenue. But, as 
the Caledonian railway has not been opened for the 
whole year ending June, strictly, the whole sum does 
not form a charge to this capital account. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered, that the subscription to the Chester 
and Holyhead railway (a large sum), which, though 
not belonging to the productive capital of the subsi- 
diary lines on 30th June last, does now belong to it, 
that railway having been opened since June, and there 
being a probability that it will prove a heavy loss to the 
main line, it was not thought desirable to make any 
deduction from the amount subscribed to the Caledo- 
nian railway, and thus place this account really in too 
flattering an aspect. 

• See Mr. Creed's letter to the Editor of the " London Weekly Share 
List," 1st July, 1848. 
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The expenses on the Birmingham and Lichfield 
line (abandoned) are, without doubt, a charge upon 
this account, being permanently lost. The total amount, 
therefore, of debenture debt, chargeable for the year 
ending June last, is as stated, viz. — ^£683,926. 

Table, Class 1. ( C, D, E, ) shews the revenue ac- 
counts of the London and North Western (proper), 
the subsidiary lines account, and the general summary 
of profit and loss for the year ending 30th June last. 
By this statement it appears that, during that period, 
the London and North Western (proper) earned a 
nett profit of £1,153,507, or 7.95 per cent, per an- 
num, on the average amount of stock upon which 
dividends were paid; and that a loss of £36,271 was 
incurred from its subsidiary lines, or 0.26 per cent., 
giving a nett profit of 7.70 per cent, on the produc- 
tive capital of both accounts. The gross traffic receipts, 
the working expenses, and the losses on the North 
Union, and Preston and Wyre leases, are all taken 
from the published semi-annual statements of the 
Company; their accuracy therefore cannot be ques- 
tioned.* The loss from the North Union lease for 
the half year ending 31st December, 1847, has been 
added to the gross traffic of the London and North 
Western (proper), and the dividends received for the 
whole year from the Lancaster and Carlisle have been 
deducted^ and placed to the subsidiary revenue ac- 
count, in order to carry out the author's design, viz* 
the keeping distinct the main and subsidiary accounts^ 

* The interest is pnt down at 4^ per cent, an average stated by tee 
Company as paid daring this period, on their loan capital. And the &ct of 
£184,409 having been charged in the semi-annnal statements, fobstantiaJlf' 
proves both the accuracy of the table and the Company's accounts. 
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The Company paid a dividend of 4 per cent, for the 
half year ending 31 st December, 1847, and 3j per 
cent, for the half year ending 30th June last ; or 7 J per 
cent, per annum; and as, by the annexed table, 
General Summary (E), it earned a clear nett profit of 
7.70 per cent, per annum on its average stock capital, 
it follows that the Company paid a dividend onbf on 
what was earned, and that no portion of it was a 
charge upon its capital account. 

The two inquiries, therefore, made at the commence- 
ment of the preceding analysis are answered, viz. :— 

That the London and North Western Company 
has earned during the year what it divided amongst 
its shareholders ; and that all the interest of its pro- 
ductive capital is a charge upon its revenue. 

It is now proposed to investigate the capital and 
revenue of the London and North Western Company 
(main line) and subsidiary lines, when the whole esti- 
mated amount required to complete its unfinished works 
and engagements is taken into account. It will then 
appear how much the ultimate debt of the Company 
will be owing to its main line, and how much to its 
subsidiary lines ; how much profit will appear on ac- 
count of one, and how much on account of the other. 
The statement put forth by the Company does away 
with all difficulty in the dissection. 

Three capital accounts are necessary, viz., the capi- 
tal account of the London and North Western 
(proper); the capital account of the subsidiary lines, 
and what may be called the Guarantee Account, or that 
which shews the annual rents or engagements to be paid 
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to particular railways. To mix annual payments with 
expenditure of capital, is opposed to all practical rules, 
and would lead to confusion. The author of " The 
Money Market," etc.,* before adverted to, has adopted 
this course, but it can only be admitted as a varied 
process of investigation. In this light, praise must be 
awarded to the author in question for his pains-taking 
criticism in this as in other instances. Truth, how- 
ever, will never lose by investigation, however varied 
may be the process ; there may be designedly un&dr 
statements ; but the more truth is probed, the more 
intrinsic do its qualities appear. 

The following Tables refer to the ultimate capital 
and revenue (main line and subsidiary), adverted to 
above: — 

Table, Class 2. 

(A,) The ultimate Capital Account of the London and North 
Western Company (Main Line and Branches)* 



RECEIVED. 

The total and ultimate 
Stock of the Company, 
when all the Calls are 
paid up, will be 

Proportion of Debenture 
Debt chargeable to this 
account 



21,047,747 



833,793 



£21,881,540 



FAID. ; 

Expenditure on main line 
and branches producing . 
revenue, 30tn June, i$ 
1848 (see Company's 
Statement 1 ) 18,145,624 

Nominal addition to Capital 964,759 

Expenditure on branch 
lines not producing re- 
venue, 30th June, 1848 
(see Comp/s Statem. 2) 1,481,399 

Estimated further expen- 
diture on main line and 
branches producing re- ^ ' 
venue (see Company's 
Statement 1) .'.. 452,93^ 

Estimated amount re- 
quired on branch lines 
not yet producing re- - - 

venue (see Company's 
Statement 2) 686,896 

£21,881,540 



♦ See No. 1, December 2. 
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(J5.) The ultimate Capital Account of the Subsidiary Lines. 



RECBIVBD. 

Proportion of Loans £ 
chargeable to this ac- 
count 4,945,231 



£4,945,231 



PAID. 

Subscriptions to various £ 

companies paid to 30th 

June, 1848 3,098,433 

Estimated amount to be 

paid (see Company's 

Statement 3) 1,846,798 

£4,945,231 



Total as per Tables (A) (B), being the ultimate capital of the Lon- 
don and North Western (proper) and subsidiary lines £26,826,77 1 

(C.) A Statement of the total ultimate amount of Guarantees 
and Interest on Subscription Capital of the London and North 
Western Company, assuming their dividend to be 7 per Cent, 
(See Company^ s Statement 3.) 



NAME. 



Buckinghamshire 

Coventry and Nuneaton 

Huddersfield, Manchester, Leeds 

and Dewsbury 

Preston and Wyre 

North Union 

Shropshire Union (Shrewsbury 
to Stafford) 

Do. (Canals) 

Stour Valley 

Birmingham Canal, I9,360f 

shares, £39, 17s.6d. each. . . . . . 



Amount 
Guaranteed. 



£795,000 
270,000 

1,649,310 



600,000 

1,418,000 

565,760 

772,010 



Nature of Guarantee. 



4 per cent. 

5 per cent. 



7-10thsL.&N.W. div. 

fixed rent 

do 

idiv.L.&;N.W 

2-3rd dividend 

4 per cent, per share . . 



Annual 
Payment. 



£4 945,231, amount of subscription, interest at 5 per cent. 

Total £ 



£31,800 
13,500 

80,815 
17,813 
42,168 

21000 
nil. 
26,400 

nil. 

233,496 
247,261 



480,757 



(i>.) The ultimate Revenue of the London and North Western 
(proper), calculated as per Bate of Traffic received for the 
Year ending SOth June, 1848. 



Traffic received on 438 £ 

miles, for the year end- 

iug June, 1848, say. . . . 2,200,000 
£5,200 per annum per 

mile, on 62 miles Branch 

Lines to be opened 322,400 



£2,522,400 



Working Expenses 40 per 
cent 

Interest at 5 per cent, on 
833,793/. (A) 

Balance (being profit'^, or 
6.99 per cent., on 
21,047,747/. (See A).... 



£ 
1,008,960 

41,689 



1,471,751 
£2,523,400 
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(£.) A Statement shewing the Nett Annual Charge on account 
of Subsidiary Lines of the London and NorthrWestem 
(proper), assuming it pays a Dividend of 6 per cent, on its 
Stoek^Capitaly arid sustains a total Loss on account of the 
Subsidiaty Lines. 

Annual Rents as 

per L. A N. W. 

Statement. 

£80,815 Hnddersfield, Mauchester, Leeds & Dewsbury. 

21,000 Shropshire Union. 

26,400 Stour Valley. £ 



128,215 A dedaction of 2-7ths from which is 

Amount Subscribed. Amount Guaranteed. Dirldend. 

Buckinghamshire £422,357 4 percent £16,894 

Coventry and Nuneaton 82,555 5 4,127 

Huddersfield, &c 435,149 3^ or 7-lOths div. 15,230 

Shropshke Union 201,732 2i or i div 5,043 

Stour VaUey 577,500 £36s.8d.ori .... 19,250 

Lancaster and Carlisle. . 487,874 5 24,393 

Receipts from Preston and Wyre, and North Union 36,586 



36,633 



121,523 



158,156 

Nett Loss on Subscriptions and Guarantees of Subsidiary Lines .. 322,601 



Gross Loss (C.) 480,757 



fF.J The ultimate Revenue Account of the London and North- 
western Railway, on a 5 per cent. Dividend being declared 
by tlie Directors on its ultimate paid-up Stock, and the Sub- 
scriptions and Guarantees of the Subsidiary lines proving a 
total loss. 



Traffic on 500 miles rail- 
way (D.) £2,522,400 



Total . 2,522,400 



Working expenses 40 p. ct £1^008,960 
Interest at 5 per cent, on 

£833,793 (A.) . . . 41,689 

Dividend 5 per cent, on 

£21,047,747 .... 
Loss on Subsidiaiy lines (E) 

balance . 



1,052,387 

822,601 

96,763 



Total . 2,522,400 



Table, Class 2 (A), shews the ultimate capital of 
the London and North Western (proper) to be 
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21,881,540/. ; and that the amount of stock, when all 
the calls are paid up, will be 21,047,747/.: these are 
the amounts which appear in the published statement 
of the Company. The proportion of debenture debt 
chargeable to this account will be 833,793/. 

Tables, Class 2 (B) & (C), shew the ultimate amount 
of the subscription capital of the subsidiary lines, and 
the annual rents and interest on account of its gua- 
rantees, and the interest of its subscription capital. 
It would thus appear that the total capital of the 
London and North Western (proper), with its sub- 
sidiary subscriptions, will be 26,826,771/. ; and, in- 
cluding the interest on its subscription capital, there 
will be an annual charge, on account of its su]t>sidiary 
rents and guarantees, amounting to 480,757/. 

Table, Class 2 (D), is the final revenue of the 
London and North Western (proper), calculated on 
the basis of traffic received for the year ending 
30th June, 1848, on its main line ; and when past 
experience (so truly valuable) is the guide of future 
calculations, there are strength and solidity about them 
which do not belong to the hypothetical and ima- 
ginary. It is, then, a published fact, that the traffic 
of the London and North Western Railway, for the 
year ending the 30th June last, on 438 miles of rail- 
way, was say 2,200,000/., or 5,200/. per annum per 
mile.* The Company have stated, that 62 miles of 
branch lines are in progress, and intended to be com- 
pleted, making in the whole 500 miles, the total traf- 

* This calculation is made on an average mileage of 420 miles for the whole 
year. The Trent Valley having been opened on Ist December, 1847, and the 
Dunstable (7 miles) in May, 1848; 420 miles will represent, with suflScient 
accuracy, the average mileage producing revenue during the period in question. 
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fie of which will then be, say £2,522,400 per annum. 
The working expenses are estimated at 40 per cent., 
which is not only the Company's statement, as founded 
on the past, but the fairness of it has never been ques- 
tioned. Interest at the rate of 5 per cent, is charged 
on the loan capital, and a balance remains of 6.99 per 
cent, as the profit for division amongst its Sharehold- 
ers. This profit assumes that its subsidiary lines en- 
tail no loss, and that their nett returns just cover 
(and no more) their annual interest and fixed rents^ 
But, as it may be thought, and perhaps wisely, 
that the danger ( if danger there be) will spring up 
from its subsidiary engagements, it would be unsatis^ 
factory, as well as inexpedient, to close the inquiry 
at this stage of the investigation. Prospective calcu- 
lations should always be cautiously made, it being 
more satisfactory to find that, if the prophecy and 
the fact ultimately difi^er, such difference should 
prove an under rather than an over esthnate. The 
mind of man likes solid reality, and views with sus- 
picion statements of the future. Many a Proprietor 
of the London and North-Western Company has been 
scared by the apparition of its Subsidiary Lines audits 
Guarantees. Fearful forebodings of evil have been put 
forth respecting them, and, not being understood, the 
danger has been magnified. Policy, therefore, as far 
as the London and North-Western Company is con- 
cerned, makes it desirable to state the worst that can 
happen. And if it is assumed that all the subsidiary 
lines are ultimately worthless; that they do not even 
pay their working expenses^ and are stopped; that 
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the interest upon the capital subscribed is sunk; that 
the entire annual amount of guarantees is a perma- 
nent dead charge upon the incoms of the London 
and North' Western (proper)^ scarcely anything 
more ruinous can be conceived ; especially when it is 
remembered that there are, at the present moment, 
certain unmistakeable signs of improvement in trade 
and commerce, and that such improvement must have 
an immediate and marked influence on the great trunk 
lines —in fact, on railway property generally. The 
above, therefore, provides against every probable or 
possible contingency. It will be interesting, under 
such circumstances, to inquire, what the final condi- 
tion of the Company will be. 

Class 2 (E.) shews the nett loss, on the above sup- 
position, assuming that a dividend of 5 per cent, is 
paid on the stock capital. It must be remembered, 
that many of the guarantees of the Company are con- 
tingent on the payment of the dividend. For instance, 
to the Huddersfield, etc. 7-lOths of the London and 
North- Western dividend is guaranteed ; to the Shrop- 
shire Union half, and to the Stour Valley two-thirds 
of their dividend. These annual rentals, therefore, 
would be 2-7ths lower, if a dividend of 5 instead of 7 
per cent, is declared, and in this table a deduction of 
£36,633 is made on this account. In addition to this 
sum, there is a further deduction made of £121,523, 
being the aggregate amount of dividends on its own 
subscriptions to lines guaranteed by itself. In the 
published statement of the Great Western Company, 
this deduction is made, and there can be no doubt but 

c 
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that it is a set-off against the liabilities of the subsid- 
iary account. The aggregate annual charge of this 
account being £480,759, it follows -that the two 
amounts above stated, reduce the nett annual loss of 
the subsidiary account to £322,601. It will be ob- 
served, that an exception to the total loss is made on 
account of the leased lines now in operation, and 
which have not involved a total loss, viz. : — the Lan- 
caster and Carlisle, and the Preston and Wyre, and 
North Union. The dividend on the former is tabu- 
lated at 5 per cent., and simply because the traffic- 
returns indicate that such a dividend will probably be 
paid ; and in the case of the Preston and Wyre and 
North Union leases, the calculation is on the basis of 
the loss sustained by them, for the year ending the 
30th (Tune last. 

Class 2 (F), shews the final result; and it is 
satisfactory and gratifying to perceive that on the 
worst Hupposition, a supposition involving the total 
loss of its subscriptions and guarantees, there will not 
only be sufficient to pay a dividend of 5 per cent, to 
its stock [)roprietors, but it would have in addition 
an annual surplus of near £100,000 per annum ! ! The 
most timid must feel security at such a conclusion. 
To the writer it is a source of gratification, as he was 
not, previous to this investigation, free from those. 
exaggerated feelings of apprehension in reference to 
the collateral engagements of this Company, which 
were so freely circulated and to a considerable extent 
believed. The conclusion strikingly shews, that though 
the subsidiary engagements of the Company are (in 
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the abstract) large, when compared with the revenue 
of the main and branch line, they are small and insig- 
nificant It is also worthy of remark, that the table 
pre-supposes that all the parliamentary stock of the 
Company is finally paid up, and that it would not be 
able to borrow under 5 per cent, per annum. But the 
new quarter shares, partially paid up, amounting in 
the aggregate to £4,209,500, only entail an annual 
payment of 4 per cent, per annum interest, until 1 852, 
when they rank with the ordinary stock. These shares, 
however, are now quoted at a premium ; and when 
this is taken into account, added to the extreme sen- 
sitiveness just now felt towards all railway property, 
however respectable, and the indications of returning 
prosperity in the commercial world, there appears 
strong ground for supposing that the London and 
North Western will ultimately be able to borrow to 
the full extent of its wants, at a rate not exceeding 
4 per cent. And should this be the case, and the fiill 
amount of stock not called up, the dividend of the 
ordinary shareholder would necessarily be increased. 
All these circumstances, singly or otherwise, must 
tend to remove doubt as to the solid basis upon which 
this Company rests. 

The railway proprietor is, however, a practical per- 
son, and though prospective and very distant calcu- 
lations may be interesting to some minds, he appre- 
ciates too well the substantial benefit of a good 
dividend, not to be more interested in knowing what 
that is likely to be for the last half year, than with a 
long array of figures. It is a source of pleasure that 
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circumstances do not prevent his having that grati- 
fication; as the statement of the Company shewing 
their productive capital, added to the published traffic 
returns, enable the formation of an estimate, with 
sufficient approach to accuracy, as the following tables 
will shew : — 



Table, Class 3. 



(A.) The London and North Western Capital Account (main line 
and branches) producing Revenue, Slst Dec. 1848. 



RECEIVED. 



Stock, say 

Loans or Debentures 
chargeable to this ac- 
count 



PAID. 



£ 
15,000,000 

4,110,383 
19,110,383 



Productive expenditure 
the same as 30th 
June, 1848, (Class 1 
A.) 



19,110,383 



19,110,383 



(JB.) The Subsidiary Capital Account producing Revenue, 

Slst Dec, 1848. 



RECEIVED. 

Loans or Debentures 
chargeable to this ac- 
count 



£1,988,122 



£1,988,122 



PAID. 

Productive Expendi- 
ture 30th June (Class 
IB) 

Subscription to Chester 
and Holyhead 



£683,926 

1,304,196 

£1,988,122 
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(C.) The Revenue Account (mainline and branches), 2\stDec, 1848. 



Keceiyed. 

Traffic-Receipts; also 
Kents and Banker's 
Interest to 31st Dec. 
1848, say 


£1,150,000 


Paid. 

Working Expenses 38^ 
percent 

Interest at 4^ percent 
on £4,110,383 (see A) 

Balance, being profit 
on £15,000,000 Stock 
or 8.20 per cent. pr. an. 


£442,750 
92,483 




614,767 




£1,150,000 


£1,150,000 



(D.) The Revenue Account {subsidiary lines), 2\st Dec, 1848. 



Lancaster and Carlisle 
Dividend, say 5 per 
cent, on £454,374 

Caledonian Dividend 

(nil), Chester and 

Holyhead Dividend 

(nil) 

Balance loss 



£11,357 



45,072 



56,429 



Loss on Preston and 
Wyre and North 
Union Leases, as per 
Company's Statement 
for the year end- 
ing 30th June, 1848, 
£23,395, for the last 
half-year, say 

Interest at 4^ per cent, 
on £1,988,122 (B) .. 



£11,697 

44,732 

£56,429 



(jK.) General Summary of Profit and Loss, 31s/ Dec, 1848. 



Nett Profit London and 
North Western pro- 
per (C.) 



614,767 



£614,767 



Loss on Subsidiary'Lines 
(D) 

Dividend at 7 per cent, 
perann. £15,000,000 
Balance 



45,072 

525,000 
44,695 

£614,767 



The above tables A, B, C, D, and E, severally exhibit 
all that is required in reference thereto. No fresh mile- 
age having been brought into operation during the last 
half year of the main and branch line, the productive 
capital will, of course, be the same as on the 30th 
June last. The stock upon which dividend was paid 
at that time was £14,906,215; there have been 
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mmo calls during the half year, but as the mi^or 
portion of these do not rank for dividend until 1852^ 
in round numbers the stock capital is put down at 
£16,000,000. In the subsidiary account, the subscrip- 
tion to the Chester and Holyhead is, of course, an 
addition to the productive capital of that account; it 
having been open during the whole half year. The 
total productive capital, therefore, of the main and 
subsidiary lines, will be £21,098,505. In the revenue 
account (C), the aggregate traffic receipts are put 
down, of course as published, with a small assumed 
addition for rents and banker's interest. The woridng 
expenses are estimated at 38^ per cent. ; they were 
something less than this the corresponding half of 
last year, and there is no reasonable ground for sup* 
posing them much higher now, especially as consider- 
able exertions have lately been made to economise the 
expenditure. It would therefore appear that the 
nett profit of the London and North Western (proper), 
will probably be about 8.20 per cent, on its stock 
capital ; and deducting for the loss on the subsidiary 
lines (D), a dividend of 7 per cent., and an addition 
of upwards of £40,000 to its reserve fund, will have 
been realised on the 31st Dec. last. 

The present position of the Company, therefore^ 
is most prosperous and there does not appear to 
exist any probable reason for supposing that it will 
be less so the next few years. It must, however, 
be mentioned, that the last half of the year is 
always the most productive ; but, as a set-off to this, 
there is the probable improvement in the general trade 
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of the country ; there will be a large reserve against 
deteriorations, etc. ; there are no works of magnitude 
in hand ; and there is a considerable present loss de- 
ducted on account of the subsidiary lines. In a pro- 
spective estimate, it is quite impossible that figures 
can accurately be given; it is hoped, however, that 
they will be found suhstantially correct, and this is 
as much as can reasonably be expected. 

Having thus examined into the past, the future, 
and the present position of the London and North- 
Westem Company, it remains to adopt a similar 
course in reference to the Great Western Company ; 
and if the result should not be quite so satisfactory to 
it, no blame can be attached to the writer, as he only 
adopts the published statements of the Company, and 
argues from the statements themselves. He would be 
much more gratified to dilate on the strength of a po- 
sition, than to point out its weakness ; truth, however, 
is paramount to all feelings of this sort, — it must be 
enforced, and the consequences not evaded, whatever 
those consequences may be. 

In instituting a comparison between two great rail- 
ways, what first attracts attention is, their ter- 
mini, and the intermediate country through which 
they run. Any person looking over the map, and 
tracing the line of the London and North- Western 
Company, will at once conclude that, as it was the 
ftrst^ so it is unquestionably the best line, that England 
presented for adoption. Independent of the termini 
at Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, and its 
being the great highway from Dublin to London, 
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there is an important intermediate paasoiger and 
goocU traffic. No feature on the Great Western line 
IB to be compared with this. In population, botibi at 
the termini and the intermediate district, it Is 
vastly inferior to the former. One line, dieref<M^ has 
an unquestioned superiority over the other, unless 
there are engineering or other circumstances which 
neutralize this diflference. It may, therefore, not be 
undesirable to advert to the respective costs per mile 
of the two Companies, as furnishing the best compara- 
rative criterion, in an engineering point of view. By 
the published statement of the London and North- 
western Company, the total estimated expenditure, 
present, and to complete its main and brandi lines, 
will, (including the nominal addition to its capital), 
be d^2 1,88 1,540; and as this will represent 500 miles 
of railway, the cost per mile mil be £43,760. By the 
published statement of the Great Western Company, 
the present and fiirther expenditure of the main and 
branch lines, purchased or otherwise, will be 
£14,220,743, and this represents 296 miles of rail- 
way; the cost per mile will consequently be £48,000. 
The cost per mile, therefore is an additional circum- 
stance to the disadvantage of the Great Western Com- 
pany. The semi-annual statements prove, that the 
working cost per cent, is lower on the London and 
North- Western Company than it is on the Great 
Western ; and there does not appear to be any other 
circumstance militating to the disadvantage of the 
London and North- Western Company, and putting a 
more favorable color on the position of the Great 
Western. It is true, there are many sanguine advcv" 
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cates of the broad gauge, but experience does not jus- 
tify the expectation of any striking advantage on this 
ground ; at all events, not sufficient to turn the scale. 
The following tables elucidate the past position of the 
Great Western Company : — 

Table, Class 4. 

(^). The Capital Account of the Great Western Company main 
line and branches producing Revenue, for the year ending SOth 
June, 1848. 



Receiv^ed. 

Stock upon which divi- 
dend was paid, 31st 
December, 1847, £6,157,900 

Stock upon which divi- 
dend was paid, 30th 
June, 1848, 6,689,650 



£12,847,550 



Average Stock Capital for 

the year 6,423,775 

Loans chargeable to this 

account, 2,638,166 



Total ... 9,061,941 



Paid. 

Total expenditure (See 

Co*s statement, 1) £9,313,320 

Reading to Hungerford, 
not opened until Decem- 
ber, 1847, cost 502,759, 
(see statement 1), aver- 
age for the half year, ... 25 1 ,379 



Total ... 9,061,941 



(JB). The Revenue Account of the Great Western Company main 
line and branches, for the year ending 30^A June, 1848. 



Traffic receipts for year 

ending 30th June, 1848 £1,069,878 



Total... 1,069,878 



I 



Working expenses, 3l8t 

December, 1847 £210,444 

„ 30th June, 1848 229,117 

Rent, Bristol and Exeter. . 98,623 
Loans, 2,638,166 (see A.) 

at £4 7s.6d.per ctperann 115,211 
Balance, or 6,49 per cent. 

on 6,423,775 (see A.) .. 416,483 

Total. . 1,069,878 



The above tables, A and B, represent the capital 
and revenue of the main line and branches of the Great 
Western Company for the year ending the SOth June. 
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The figures are the published figures of the Company, 
the accuracy of which may be seen by reference to the 
statement in the appendix. It will be perceived, that 
a sum of £251,379 is deducted from the total expen- 
diture to 30th June last, making the average produc- 
tive capital for the year £9,061,941. The 25 miles 
of railway from Reading to Hungerford, costing, as 
by the Company's statement, £502,752, was only 
opened for trafSic in December, 1847. Deducting, 
therefore, the half of this sum, the remainder is the 
average productive capital for the year, as above stated. 
It will also be perceived, that interest at the rate of 
£4. 7s. 6d. per cent, is credited, whereas 4 J per cent, 
appears to be the average of the London and North- 
western Company. But as this per-centage has 
been officially stated as the average interest paid on 
their debenture-debt, its accuracy cannot even be 
doubted. 

It would thus appear, that the Company only earned 
6*49 per cent, on its paid-up share capital, interest at 
the rate of £4. 7s. 6d. per cent, per anniun ordy 
being charged on its loan-debt ; and as the CcHnpany, 
during this time, divided a dividend of 7 per cent, 
amongst its Shareholders, it follows that, for the last 
year at least, it has paid a dividend out of capital. 
With the exception of the Bristol and Exeter railway, 
the lease of which expires on the 30th April next, 
and the receipts from which, during the last year, are 
included in the above table, there were no subsidiary 
or guaranteed lines in operation on 30th June, and 
therefore there was no charge from this source on the 
revenue account of its main line. 
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The following tables refer to the ultimaie position of 
the Great Western Company, main and subsidiary lines : 

Table, Class 5. 

fA.J The ultimate Capital Account of the Great Western 
Company {main line and branches). 



BSCKIYED. 

Stock or Share Capital, as £, 

per Company's statemeut 

(A) 10,760,000 

Mortgage Loans cha:geable 

to this account 3,470,743 



Total .. 14,220,743 



Paid, 

Total estimated expenditure, 

including purchased rail- £ 

ways (see Company's 

statement A.) 14,220,743 



Total .. 14,220,743 



(B.) The ultimate Capital Account of the Great Western 

Company {subsidiary lines). 



Proportion of Mortgage 
Loans chargeable to this 
account 1,777,830 



Total amount of Subscriptions £, 
as per Company's state- 
ment (3) 1,777,830 



(C) The Amount of Guarantees of Subsidiary lines per annum, 

^ '^ as per Company's Statement (3), £376,210 

(D.) The ultimate Revenue Account of the Great Western 
Company {main line and branches). 



Traffic on 296^ miles railway 

at £4,423 per mile per £ 

annum, as per Company's 

statement (C.) 1,310,314 



Total.. 1,310,314 



Working expenses, 40 p. ct. £ 
as per Company's state- 
ment (C.) 624,314 

Interest at 6 per cent, on 

£3,470,743 (A.) 1 73,537 

Balance, or Profit, (being 
6.69 p. ct. on £10,760,000 612,463 



Total .. 1,310,314 



(JB.) The ultimate Revenue Account of the Great Western 

Company {subsidiary lines). 



The total ultimate annual £ 

charge upon this account 466,101 



Total.. 466,101 



Interest on £1,777,830, at £ 

6 per cent. (B.) 88,891 

The annual amount of Gua- 
rantees (C.) 376,210 

Total.. 465,101 



(F.) The General Summary of Profit Sf Loss. 

£ 



Nett Profit (D.) 



612^63 



Total.. 612,463 



Loss on subsidiary lines (E) 
Balance, or 1.37 per cent, 
per annum on£l 0,760,000 



£ 

465,101 
147,362 



Total.. 612,463 
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Tables (A, B, C, D, E, and F) refer to the ulti- 
mate capital and revenue (main line and subsidiary 
lines) of the Great Western Company. An inspection 
of these tables will shew, that the revenue of the 
Great Western Company (main line and branches), if 
the subsidiary lines, including the guarantees, pay 
their own charges, will be 5.69 per cent, upon its ulti- 
mate paid-up stock, the nett profit being £612,463 
per annum. And, if it is assumed that the subsidiary 
lines prove a total loss, and a permanent dead weight 
upon the Great Western (proper), there will then be 
a deduction of £465,101 per annum (E) from the 
above profit, leaving a balance of £147,362, or 1.37 
per cent. It must, however, be remembered, that the 
preceding calculations are on the data of the Company, 
'- and that the purchased railways, viz. —the Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley, and the Birming- 
ham and Oxford, have been reckoned parts of the main 
line, and a traffic of £4,423 per mile on the additional 
4cl^ miles assumed; but if these were thrown into the 
subsidiary account, and with the others are a total 
loss, it would leave the Company barely sufficient to 
pay expenses, and without one penny for the payment 
of dividend. The £4,423 per mile also, the average, 
excluding the receipts of the Bristol and Exeter, is 
certainly more than the average for the year ending 
30th June, including that line ; in conceding, therefore, 
this sum as the average receipt per mile, an evident 
advantage is given to the Company. 

But it may fairly be asked, if the Great Western 
Company will be able to raise sufficient funds at 
5 per cent, to meet the demands upon it the next few 
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years, including the purchased railways (a total not 
very inconsiderable) ? This is an important inquiry, 
especially as the stock of the Great Western Company 
is now at a discount ; a stock, too, upon which a divi- 
dend of 7 per cent, is paid ; and if any thing should 
arise to prevent the raising of a sufficient amount with- 
out the issue of preferential shares at a high rate of in- 
terest, the ultimate dividend to the shareholders may 
be placed in most inaminent jeopardy. 

The following tables refer to the capital and reve- 
nue of the Great Western Company, for the half-year 
ending 31st December, 1848: — 

Table, Class 6. 

(A,) The Capital Account of the Great Western Company (main 

line and branches), Slst December , 1848. 

Received. Paid. 

£ 



Share-Capital, as per Com- £ 

pany's statement (1, G.) 6,689,650 

Loans chargeable to this ace. 2,623,670 

Total.. 9,313,320 



Total expenditure to 30th 
June, as per Company's 
statement (1) 9,313,320 



Total.. 9,313,320 



(JB.) TTie Revenue Account of the Great Western Companxfy 
including the Receipts of the Bristol and Exeter Railway, 
for the half-year ending d\st December last. 



Traffic, Rents, etc. say 

N.B. The Great Wes- 
tern Company not having 
published their Traffic re- 
ceipts for the last few weeks 
there is not the same 
ground-work for accuracy 
as with the London and 
North "Western Company. 



£ 

545,000 



Total 



645,000 



£ 
Working expenses, 40 p. ct. 218,000 
Bristol & Exeter Lease, say 51,000 

Interest at 4^ per cent, on 

£2,623,670 (See A).... 59,032 
Deduct Receipts on 13 miles 
opened 5th September, 
the cost not added to pro- 
ductive capital 7,000 

Dividend at 6 per cent, per 
annum on £ 6,689,650 200,689 

(A.) 

Balance 9,279 

Total .. 545,000 
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Tables (A) and (B) shew the capital and proba- 
ble revenue (including the receipts of the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway) for the half-year ending 81st De- 
cember, 1848; and it would appear from this state- 
ment, that the directors will probably be able to 
declare a dividend of 6 per cent, on its ordinary share 
capital at the next meeting, and have a surplus of 
about 10,000/. It is rather a fortunate circumstance 
for the Great Western Company that none of its sub- 
sidiary guarantees come at present into operation. 

On perusing with attention the foregoing, there can 
be no hesitation in deciding as to the camparaMve 
merits of these two railways. The one capable of 
paying 5 per cent, to its shareholders and about 
100,000/. surplus, supposing all its subsidiary and 
guarantee lines are a total failui:^ ; the other only 
having 1.37 per cent, surplus, and no reserve what- 
ever. It is difficult, under such circumstances, to 
imagine, how the terms of amalgamation between 
these companies could have been adjusted ; the value 
of the one being so immensely superior to the other. 
A proposition which would be satisfactory to the pro- 
prietors of the London and North Western Company, 
could hardly be agreed to by the Great Western Com- 
pany — so palpable an inferiority being inferred. If 
an amalgamation of all the great companies could take 
place, subject of course to some vigilant restriction fty; 
the legislature^ it would be most beneficial to the 
public. The doctrine, however, of railway compe-^ 
tition, as opposing monopoly, is one so popular with 
many parties whose opinions are always entitled- to^ 
respect, that much difficulty is in the way j iiotwith- 
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standing that doctrine has brought many ^f our 
leading railways to a fearful precipice, and en- 
tailed irretrievable ruin on hundreds of families. 
Do the shareholders of the Oxford, Worcester and 
Wolverhampton think the principle of competition a 
favourable one for their interests ? This was a com- 
peting line with the London and North Western Com- 
pany from the mineral districts of Staffordshire to 
London ; there was also a battle about the guages; 
and so admirable was the principle supposed to act, 
that an additional railway was projected to London, 
viz. the Birmingham and Oxford. Thus, by a cir- 
cuitous route, there were two competing lines with 
the London and North Western Company, the direct 
and natural route. No population or intermediate 
traflSic could justify any reasonable expectation of 
success. Had there been (some years ago) an amal- 
gamation between theLondon and North Western and 
Great Western Companies, millions of useless money 
would have been saved, and thousands of poor families 
kept from pining want. 

But this was deemed inadequate to develop all that 
Avas required in this district, and two additional railways 
between Wolverhampton and Birmingham were started, 
and are in course of construction. Undoubtedly a very 
large intermediate population exists between these 
places, but there is a much larger (perhaps double the 
population) at and between Manchester and Liverpool, 
and one has hitherto been sufSicient to unite these 
places ; and there can be no doubt but one was only 
required between Wolverhampton and Birmingham 
in addition to the London and North Western Rail- 
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way now connecting them; and any thing further 
must finally entail loss. The Trent Valley is another 
instance in point. This was a line in which the Grand 
Junction and the London and Birmingham took oppo- 
sing interests ; and the object was to shorten the distance 
between London and Liverpool. There was, however, 
no traffic but the through'tr&SiQ to support it ; and the 
writer does submit that an expenditure of nearly two 
millions for the purpose of hastening the transit 
(about twenty minutes) of our luxurious city mer- 
chant from London to Liverpool or Dublin was inex- 
cusable. But it is the spawn of a spurious principle 
of competition as applied to railways, and nothing can 
make it otherwise than unwise and impolitic. The 
Shropshire Union Railway is another instance of the 
baneful principle. This is guaranteed half the divi- 
dend of the London and North West Company, and 
therefore must be a good investment at a small dis- 
count. What, however, would it be without that 
guarantee? It is a line from Shrewsbury to Stafford, 
joining the Trent Valley ; and there being no interme- 
diate traffic, the expenditure of 6 or 700,000/. to 
effect this junction, appears prima facie to be lavish; 
because, if the Shrewsbury people wish to go to London, 
there is the Shrewsbury and Birmingham Railway, 
accommodating at the same time an immense inter- 
vening population. If the Shrewsbury people are de*- 
sirous of moving north, the Shrewsbury and Chester, a 
line long since in operation, would give ample accdni- 
modation. The Shropshire Union to Stafford would 
therefore appear to be unnecessary and useless. Biit 
it is the fruit of competition. The London and North 
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Western desire a line to Shrewsbury, and the Shrop- 
shire Union is taken into their hands; and perhaps 
the Great Western will bid the highest for the 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham (if it is not already too 
full of collateral engagements) : so that possibly there 
wiU be competition again. It is contended that the 
proper line, whether the through or the intermediate 
traffic is considered, from Shrewsbury to London, is 
via Shrewsbury and Birmingham Railway^ and not 
by the Shropshire Union ; and had there been an 
amalgamation of the two companies, there would not, 
there could not, have been competing lines ; the best 
for all purposes would have been adopted, and that 
would have saved the expenditure of valuable national 
capital. 

The North Stafl^grdshire Railway is another instance 
of the consequences flowing from the same cause in 
the Staffordshire Potteries ; with the extra peculiarity 
of having internally that principle. For, instead of 
one trunk line running from Manchester to the south, 
it has two, viz. from Macclesfield to Colwich on the 
Trent Valley, and from Macclesfield to Burton, join- 
ing the Midlands; this is doubly misjudging, two 
lines nearly parallel. Both cannot answer, and 
probably one only will be worked. Competition 
caused it ; it was a competition between the Chumet 
Valley and the North StaflFbrdshire Company. The 
same minds did not project each, or an immense sum 
would have been saved in the original outlay. It has 
been said truly of the North Staffordshire, that it is 
all legs and wings. Had the trunk been greater, and 
its members less, the shareholders would have had 

D 
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cause for thankfulness.* No blame is attached to the 
originators of these projects. They did the best that 
could be done in the position in which they were 
placed ; and acted with ordinary wisdom and pru- 
dence. In fact, bearing in mind the mania of 1845, 
it is a subject of surprise that more errors were not 
committed. The only inference intended to be drawn 
is, that the railways should have been undertaken by 
the Government. They were national in their ob- 
jects, in their magnitude, and in their eflfects. The 
Legislature should have designed ; there would then 
have been an immensely superior net-work of rail- 
ways. Commencing with the metropolis, the great 
arteries would first have been constructed, then the 
branches, and finally a classification designed by a 
competent head, embracing the kingdom, and ful- 
filling the wants of the public ; an inunense misappli^ 
cation of labour and capital would thus have been 
prevented, and commerce and trade allowed to flow 
on uninterrupted in its even and fertilising coarse. 
But an objection is started, and the impopular term 
Monopoly applied; it being urged that Parliament 
already has too much power, and has interfered too 
much and too often. 

The objector is asked what he thinks of the Post 
Ofiice? Is that so injurious that it should be re- 
strained by the influence of private competition ? Is 
there reasonable ground for supposing that the letters 
would be carried cheaper and better if this monopoly 

* In the instances given, the author has confined himself to railways com* 
mencing in Staffordshire, and that part of Warwickshire in which Binningbam 
is situated, being more familiar with those districts than others. 
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were done away with? Is the Mint to be thrown 
open to public competition as giving too much power 
to a central board ? That feature of the British Con- 
stitution (so justly admired), the unity of the execu- 
tive power, is it so dangerous that it should be de- 
stroyed? These questions lead to the certain conclu- 
sion, that, under some circumstances^ central and 
exclusive power is not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary ; and this conceded, all is gained which the 
argument requires. It may further be observed, that 
the anti-monopolist forgets, that, in starting the 
objection, he is guilty of inconsistency. For what is 
a monopoly but certain privileges given to a few, and 
from which the nation generally is excluded ? Rail- 
ways, uncontrolled by legislative acts, come unques- 
tionably within this class, and therefore those who 
oppose Government interference, more effectually 
support monopoly than those who advocate it. 

The writer adopts the opinions advocated by Adam 
Smith, Ricardb, and other political economists in re- 
ference to free-trade; and why? Because he dis- 
covers, or fancies he discovers, from experience, that 
restrictions on trade are naturally injurious. For 
this reason Mr. Huskisson lowered the duties on 
foreign silks ; he saw that, besides being injurious, 
they actually defeated the object contemplated, viz. 
the protection of the silk manufacturer — putting 
into the pockets of the smuggler what was intended 
for the honest trader, besides involving a costly pre- 
ventive marine ; and in the end, the manufacturer 
found out, that instead of being injured, he was 
benefited by the change, and the smuggler's trade 
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was ruined. But this was only discovered by expe* 
rience. No philosoper could have found it out by 
mere abstract reasoning : the reasoning was a poste- 
riori; it was from facts existing that conclusions wer^ 
drawn, and not by a process of reasoning irrespectiYe 
of such facts. 

The indiscriminate cry against aU exclusive privi- 
lege is just as senseless as that against all free-trade. 
Both are good or bad as they are found to be so, and 
not in consequence of pre-conceived opinions, or be- 
cause they tally with the particular bias of peculiarly 
constituted minds. Where would have been the dis- 
coveries of Watt, Spode, Peel, and other great men, 
if there had been no patent laws ? The patents ob- 
tained were the just and natural reward of genius; 
without them, all stimulus to discovery would have 
been wanting. This new electric light, about which 
there is so much talk in the scientific world, and 
which may prove useful to mankind, would certainly 
appear to entitle the inventors to some particular pri- 
vilege ; and there would be unquestioned injustice in 
permitting (at least for the present) a general parti* 
cipation in the emoluments which may arise firom the 
activity of their minds. It must, therefore, be adr 
mitted that some monopolies are desirable ; and this 
is all the argument goes to establish, and this it does 
prove. What exclusive advantages should be allowed^ 
and what objected to, is the problem; and its solutiopi 
depends on various facts, upon which the reasoning 
and the conclusion entirely hang. 

Unnecessary railways in StaflFbrdshire, and that 
portion of Warwickshire in which Birmingham is 
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situated, have been adverted to, and an inference has 
been drawn, that a lavish expenditure of capital and 
labour has taken place the last few years. This 
district has furnished the examples, because the author 
is familiar with it; but in other counties, similar 
mistakes have been committed, and it is much ques- 
tioned if one can be pointed out where there has not 
been extravagant waste. It may possibly illustrate 
and enforce the argument, if the cost of these railways 
is scheduled, and a deduction made therefrom Of what is 
superfluous. To the list before enumerated may be 
added the South Staffordshire, and that portion of the 
Birmingham and Derby which lies between Alreas and 
Birmingham. Mr. Stevenson, the engineer of the 
latter line, originally intended it to join the Grand 
Junction, near to Walsall, securing the advantage of 
the same level, and being only about two miles further, 
independent of saving the construction of about nine 
miles of railway ; viz., the distance from the point of 
junction near Walsall to Birmingham ; thus affording 
railway accommodation to Lichfield and Walsall, and, 
by a small addition of rails, to Wolverhampton, Wed- 
nesbury, Bilston, West Bromwich and Dudley, inde- 
pendent of Birmingham. Owing, however, to some 
influence or circumstance not known, this route was 
abandoned, and the line through Tamworth, terminat- 
ing at Birmingham, at a level of about 60 feet under 
the London and North-Westem Railway, adopted. 
The South Staffordshire Railway, in 1845, was con- 
sequently projected; accomplishing that which was 
originally contemplated by the Birmingham and 
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Derby, with this addition, however, that there are 
now two railways, where one only was neceBaary. 

The following is the probable cost of Tarioos rail- 
ways, finished or to be finished, connected with the 
county of Stafford, and that portion of Warwick- 
shire in which Birmingham is situated^ before 
f(?rred to : — 



Bf rmiii^^uun and Daby, from Alms to Baming^iaiii, anj SS nOes £ 

«i £30/100 per mOe CMgOOO 

H'^itth Htaffordshire, ay 700,000 

Khiv^iyhnie Union (Shrewsbtuy to Stafiord) » TOOgOOO 

Hhrewi>mry and BJrminghiun « lylOOgOOO 

N//rtIi StaffordiOiirc , S^SOO^OOO 

Kt/mr Valley „ 800,000 

Oxford, Worceator, and Wobreriiampton » 8,500^000 

Oxford and Birmingham, and Birmingham, Wcdveihamp- 

t*m^ 8t Dudley, purchased by Great Western Company £3,171,350 
Trent Valley, say 1,600,000 

4,771,250 

Deduct Frraniums giTen for abofve, say 1,350,000 

S,4S1,250 

Total. 13,21i;i50 



The above shews the probable cost expended op 
required to complete the various railways alrea^ ad* 
verted to, in round numbers say £13,000,000. In- 
cluding the premiums, the cost is much greater; but 
the premiums are deducted: for though they swell 
the cost, they are not an expenditure to the country, 
but simply a transfer from one class of railway pro- 
prietors to another. This transfer was not effected, 
however, without great individual loss, as the pro- 
prietors of the London and North- Western, the Great 
Western, and others can testify. Now, how much of 
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this expenditure of thirteen millions was extravagant 
and unnecessary ? Any parties acquainted with the 
district must admit, that the Birmingham and 
Derby line, from Alreas to Birmingham, is uncalled 
for, now that the South StaflPordshire is constructed. 
By the abandonment of the former, it would be a few 
miles further from the north to London, but it would 
be much nearer to Lichfield, Walsall, Dudley, West 
Bromwich, Bilston, Wolverhampton, and Shrewsbury, 
more than outweighing that disadvantage. The 
Shropshire Union to StaflPord, for reasons befol'e men- 
tioned, was unnecessary. 

The Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham and Oxford (at all events both), cannot be 
necessary, as they make three lines to London, when 
one only, the London and North Western, is suffi- 
cient for the public wants. 

There are three liues from Birmingham to Wolver- 
hampton, when two must be sufficient ; the third is a 
superfluity. With the comparative merits of these 
railways, the writer has nothing to do ; all that is in- 
sisted upon is, that one^ in addition to the London 
and North Western, would amply meet the require- 
ments of the public. 

Many of the arms and wings of the North Stafibrd- 
shire Railway are redundant; at all events two 
trunk lines from Manchester could not have been 
required; and it will not be thought that £1,300,000 
is too much to take off on this account. 
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The following shews the unnecessary Expenditure 
of the Railway Undertakings adverted to. 



Birmingham and Derby (from Alreas to Birmingham) £690,000 

Shropshire Union (Shrewsbury to Staflbrd) 700,000 

North Staffordshire say 1,300,000 

Oxford, Worcester and Wolverhampton „ 2,500,000 

Oxford and Birmingham; Birmingham, Wolverhampton, & Dudley; 

and Trent Valley say 8,421,250 

Totid .. 8,611,250 



By this schedule it appears that the total su- 
perfluous expenditure, in the aggregate, amounts 
to upwards of eight millions; or, if there is any 
truth in the above, thirteen millions have been ex- 
pended, where^ve millions would have been sufficient. 
It is by no means intended (as before intimated), 
either directly or by imputation, to blame those indi* 
viduals who designed and carried out these schemes ; 
and it is most amply, and without the least reserve, 
conceded, how easy it is to point out mistakes in- 
curred, when there have been several years of in- 
creased experience and knowledge on the sulgect. 
Nothing is more common, and frequently nothing less 
justifiable, than to hold up errors committed, to cen- 
sure, when the parties making such mistakes were 
placed in novel and difficult positions. The promo- 
ters of these projects, the writer willingly admits^ 
acted for the best. But it is the ruinous system of. 
railway competition which he wishes to expose, as 
injurious to the shareholders, and most injurious to 
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the public ; for it never can be supposed that several 
competing railroads, with an expenditure of thirteen 
millions, can carry so cheaply as one with only half 
the expense. 

This superfluous expenditure, however, of eight 
millions does not in the least give an adequate idea of 
all the mischief arising from the unrestrained principle 
of competition. Subjoined is a schedule of various 
schemes projected and registered previously to 31st 
October, 1 845, connected exclusively with the district 
before referred to, amounting to £30,000,000 and up- 
wards, with deposits, paid or called, amounting to 
£3,000,000 and upwards, besides a host of projects in 
an infantine state, and the prospectuses of which were 
not registered on 31st Oct. but many of which did after- 
wardsattainthatmore matured character. Itthusappears 
that in the year 1845, and at a short period prior to 
that time, railways were projected at Birmingham and 
in the County of Stafford, amounting to about 
£43,000,000, and Acts were obtained, embracing a 
capital of £13,000,000; and any persons acquainted 
with that part of the kingdom must pronounce a sum 
of six or seven millions as quite sufficient, if the whole 
arrangement had been in the hands of a competent 
board, who would have chalked out the best lines for 
the public, and left the constructing or making of 
them to competition — a course quite legitimate and 
unexceptionable. 

It is scarcely necessary to advert to the misery and 
ruin which followed the bursting of this highly inflated 
bubble; they are too well known and remembered, 
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and further comment is unnecessary. Government, 
unquestionably, should have taken the initiative, as the 
preliminary losses probably have greatly exceeded 
even those subsequently occurring. 



A Table of various Railways Provisionally Registered on or 
previously to Slst October^ 1845, connected with the County 
of Stafford and that portion of Warwickshire in which 
Birmingham is situated; together with a Table of other 
Railways Registered to the same period, but particulars of 
which were not given. 

Amount Paid Amount 

Capital. No. of of per of 

Shares. Shares. Share. Deposits. 

Birmingham and Boston direct£ 1,000,000. . . . 20,000. . £50. . £5 0.. £100,000 

Birmingham, Gloucester, and 

Stour Valley 200,000. ... 10,000. ... 20. ... 2 20.... 21,000 

Birmingham, Hull, and Lincoln 600,000. ... 30,000. ... 20. ... 2 20.... 63,000 

Birmingham and Leicester .... 600,000. . . . 30,000. ... 20. ... 2 20.... 63,000 
Birmingham, Leicester, and 

Spalding Union 1,100,000.... 44,000.... 25.... 2 12 6.. ..115,500 

Birmingham and Lichfield .... 300,000.... 15,000.... 20.... 2 2 0.... 31,500 
Birmingham, Lichfield, and 

Manchester 260,000. ... 13,000. ... 20. ... 2 2 0.... 27,200 

Birmingham and Manchester 

direct 900,000. ... 45,000. ... 20. ... 2 2 0.... 94,500 

Birmingham, Nottingham, 

Gainshorough, and Hull .... 1,600,000. . . . 80,000. ... 20. ... 2 20.... 168,000 
Birmingham and Worcester 

direct 700,000. ... 35,000. ... 20. ... 2 2 0.... 73,500 

Burton-upon-Trent, Stafford, 

Shrewsbury, and Newtown. . 1 ,500,000. . . . 75,000. ... 20. ... 2 20.... 157,500 

Chester and Wolverhampton . . 1 ,000,000. . . . 50,000. ... 20. ... 2 2 0. ... 1 05,000 

CJhumet and Blythe, or Mac- 
clesfield and Lichfield 1,250,000.... 50,000.... 25.... 2 12 0.... 131,250 

Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and 

Worcesterslure 600,000. ... 12,000. ... 50. ... 2 15 0.... 33,000 

Derby, Uttoxeter, and Stafford 500,000. . . . 20,000. ... 25. ... 2 12 6. . . . 52,500 

Direct Birmingham & Leicester 600,000. . . . 30,000. ... 20. ... 2 20.... 63,000 

Direct Birmingham, Leicester, 

and Boston 1,000,000.... 50,000... 20.... 2 2 0... .105,000 

Carried forward . . 13,710,000 1,404,450 
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Amount Paid Amount 

Capital. No. of of per of 

Shares. Shares. Shaze. Deposits. 

Brought forward. . 13,710,000 1,404,450 

Direct Birmingham, Oxford, 
Readings and Brighton At- 
mospheric , £2,000,000.... 80,000.. £25.. £2 12 6.. £210,000 

Direct Nottingham and Bir- 
mingham Junction 800,000.... 40,000.... 20.... 2 2 0.... 84,000 

Dudley & Birmingham Junction 200,000.... 8,000.... 25.... 2 10 0.... 20,000 

Dudley, Madeley, Brosely, and 
IronBridge 800,000.... 32,000.... 25.... 2 12 6.... 84,000 

Dudley, Wolverhampton, Wal- 
sall, and Tamworth Junction 350,000. ... 1 7,500. ... 20. ... 2 20.... 36,750 

Leicester, Tamworth, Coventry 
and Birmingham 1.250,000. ... 62,5bO. ... 20. ... 2 2 0.... 131,250 

Macclesfield and Lichfield, or 
Chumet & Blythe Junction. 1,250,000. . . . 50,000. ... 25. ... 2 12 6. . . . 131,250 

Shrewshuiy & Grand Junction 700,000. . . . 14,000. ... 50. ... 5 00.... 70,000 

Shrewshury and Leicester direct 450,000. . . . 22,500. ... 20. ... 2 2 6 .... 47,8 1 

Shrewsbury & Wolverhampton 1,400,000. ... 1 1,000. ... 50. ... 2 10 0. . . . 27,500 

Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, 
Dudley, and Birmingham . . 1,100,000. . . . 22,000. ... 50. ... 2 100.... 55,000 

Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, 
and South Staffordshire .... 700,000 .... 28,000. ... 25. ... 5 00.... 140,000 

South Union and Birmingham 
Junction 500,000. ... 25,000. ... 20. ... 2 0.... 50,000 

Staffbrdshhre & North Midland 

Junction 700,000. ... 35,000. ... 20. ... 2 2 0.... 73,500 

Staffordshire Potteries, and 
Liverpool and Manchester 
direct 1,200,000. ... 48,000. ... 25. ... 2 10 0.... 120,000 

Stourbridge, Dudley, and Bir- 
mingham 300,000.... 6,000.. ..50.. ..2 10 0.... 15,000 

Trent Valley, Midlands, and 

Grand Junction 500,000. ... 25,000. ... 20. ... 1 2 0.... 27,500 

Wolverhampton, Birmingham, 
and Nottingham 1,000,000. ... 50,000. ... 20. ... 2 2 0.... 105,000 

Wolveihampton, Chester, and 

Birkenhead 1,000,000.... 50,000.... 20.... 2 2 0.... 105,000 

Wolverhampton, Walsall, and 
Atherstone 750,000.... 30,000.... 26.... 2 12 6.... 78,750 

£30,660,000 £3,016,760 
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Binningluun and Aberystwith. 

Binningham and Carlisle, Leeds and Manchester. 

Birmingham, Dudley, and Wolverhamptoo, Syiton tad Loioeflter. 

Birmingham and Lichiield (South Extension). 

Birmingham, Lichfield, and Uttoxeter. 

Birmingham, Merthyr Tydvil, and Aberystwith. 

Birmingham, Newtown, and Abeiystwith. 

jffirmingham, Peterboro and Norwich. 

Birmingham and Bedditeh. 

Birmingham, Bedditeh, and Studley. 

Birmingham and Southampton, Brighton and Dover. 

Birmingham and Southampton. 

Birmingham and Warwick. 

Birmingham, Warwick, and Leamington. 

Binningham and West Bromwlch. 

Birmingham, West Bromwich, Wednesbury, and WalsalL 

Central Stafibrdshire. 

Chnmet Valley (amalgamation with tihe North Stafiordflibire). 

Direct Birmingham and Dudley. 

Direct Birmingham and Nottingham, and Birmingham and Leioester. 

Leicester and Birmingham. 

Leicester, Tamworth, Walsall, Wolverhampton, and S hr ew s bury. 

Lichfield, Leicester, Peterboro', and Norwich. 

lichfield, Walsall, and Wolverhampton. 

Ludlow, Bridgnorth, and Wolverhampton, or South Staffordshire. j 

Nottingham and Birmingham. 

Oxford and Birmingham Junction. 

Shrewsbury and Lichfidd. 

Shrewsbury and the Potteries. 

Stafford and Chester, or Trent Valley Extension. 

Tamworth, Walsall, and Wolverhampton. 

Wolverhampton, Bilston, and Birmingham. 

Wolverhampton, Bridgnorth, and Ludlow. 

Wolverhampton, Walsall, Peterboro', Stamford, and Norwich. 



It is admitted that the legislature has the lastfewyeard 
been moving in the right direction, and its acts are ap- 
proximating to the principles advocated in these pages. 

The first general Act of Parliament which applied 
to railways was that which received the royal assent 
on the Uth August, 1838, and was entitled, "An Act 
to provide for the conveyance of the Mails by Rail- 
ways.^' 
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The next general Act, which received the royal 
assent on the 10th August, 1840, was entitled, " An 
Act for regulating Railways." 

This Act provides, that no railway shall be opened 
to the public without notice to the Board of Trade. 

That Railway Companies shall deliver traffic re- 
turns. 

It further empowers the Board of Trade to nominate 
an inspector, to disallow bye-laws under certain con- 
ditions, and to perform other acts of supervision. 

The next Act, and one most important, was that 
which received the royal assent on 9th August, 1844, 
sometimes called Mr. Gladstone's Act, entitled, " An 
Act to attach certain conditions to the construction of 
future Railways, authorised, or to be authorised, by 
any Act of the present or succeeding Sessions of 
Parliament; and for other purposes in relation to 
Railways." 

This Act limits the profits of railways to 10 per 
cent. ; empowers the Treasury to purchase, at the ex- 
piration of twenty-one years, on certain conditions; 
gives the Board of Trade further power in reference 
to the appointment of inspectors, and respecting rail- 
way prosecutions ; provides for cheap trains, etc. ; 
and concludes by confirming some portion of former 
Acts. 

The next general Act was, " An Act for constituting 
Clommissioners of Railways," and became law on 
28th August, 1846. 

This Act appoints commissioners of railways ; trans- 
fOTS the powers of Board of Trade to them ; provides 
that it be the duty of the commissioners to report to 
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both Houses of Parliament upon special cases ; and 
empowers them to inspect and survey, etc. etc. 

Subsequent to this, the House of Commons passed 
certain resolutions in respect to railways ; in reference 
to the notice in the Private Bill Office, in respect of 
the deposits to be paid ; prohibiting the pajrment of 
interest on calls; requiring a certain proportion of 
capital to be paid up ; all power of purchase, amal- 
I gamation, etc., to be proved to the satisfaction of the 

■i Commissioners; and requiring other and important 

conditions. 

These movements certainly were in the right direc- 
tion ; but they had exclusive reference to supervision^ 
omitting the far more important subject of originating 
i and designing the main and trunk lines. This is 

the more surprising in reference to the Act of 1846, as 
the second report of the Select Committee on Railway 
Acts Enactments clearly recognises that principle. It is 
true, the Committee confined itself to recommending 
matters purely of control and superintendence ; but the 
report itself would appear to go much further. Inde- 
pendent of revision, three points seem to be promin- 
ently put forward : — 

1st. That the public roads, whether by rail or 
otherwise, were by right the property of the Crown, 
and should be subject to its control. 

2nd. That the forming or planning of railways by 
the legislature of foreign countries has led to most 
beneficial consequences. 

3rd. That the principle of competition, in reference 
to railways, has caused a wasteful expenditure of 
national capital. 
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On the first head, the report says — 

(P. 3): '* The roads of a country, from the very nature of things, are 
public concerns ; they are as necessary to apeople as the air they breathe. 
The very nature of Society implies that men should have access to each 
other for the supply of their respective wants, whether they live in 
towns, or are scattered over the face of a country ; and the conmion 
sense of mankind tells them that the roads and the streets should be 
free from obstruction. In this coimtry, from the remotest times, the 
title of the sovereign, as representing the nation, to the control of 
its roads has always been allowed. The designation of king* a high- 
way, by which the public roads were known, sufficiently indicates the 
right which the crown possessed and exercised over them. The 
practice of entrusting to associations locally interested the making 
and repairing of roads, with the power of levying tolls to repay the 
outlay required for that purpose, which first became general towards 
the middle of the last century, amounted merely to a delegation, for a 
time, by the legislature, on certain conditions, of a portion of the 
powers of government to meet a public exigency, but never to a 
pennanent transfer of them. But of all the means of communication 
between different parts of a country, that by railways is far the most 
important. If it be necessary for the public welfare that a country 
should never divest itself in perpetuity of its right of property in its 
ordinary highways, it is still more important that it should not part 
with its right to control its railways." 

Further (p. 8) : " Mr. Robert Stevenson thinks the fact of the 
preliminary steps in railway schemes being subject to no control, is 
the root of all the mischief now existing in the railway world, and is 
of opinion that no project for the construction of a new railway 
should be allowed to be brought forward till it has been taken into 
consideration by a government board. Mr. William Reed, who 
acted for about five years in the capacity of secretary to the South 
Western Railway, and who is now a director of two French railways, 
the Paris and Rouen and the Rouen and Havre, is of opinion, from 
his experience in both countries, that the greatest benefit would 
result from Hie appointment of a government board, to which should 
be committed the examination of all projects for the construction of 
railways, with power to veto them if disapproved." 
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On the second head, it is stated in the Report — 

(P. 4) '* That Belgium, the configuration of a great part of which, 
namely, the western, highly fitvonrs the constroction of railroads, is a 
country of which the government from the first laid down a systematic 
plan respecting its raUways, which it afterwards sfaridfy adhered to ; 
that plan embraced the whole kingdom, and it had exdosivdy for its 
object to commmiicate, at the cheapest possible rate, the benefit of 
raUways equally to every part of the population ; and it was enabled 
to fix the fares at an exceedingly low rate." , . . " Eranoe did not 
proceed so systematically. But at length the inconvemence of 
numerous undertakings without order, without any commoQ plan 
or general design, began to be fdt, and the government occvqned 

I itself seriously with the formation of a ^pbai, in whidi these 

means of communication should be created and connected with 
each other, according to a system previously adopted. The syBtem 
is explained at considerable length in the report c^ the c ominiiwio n 
charged with examining the Prqjet de Lai relating to the estahliah- 

j ment of the great lines of railway, presented to the Chamber of 

Deputies on the 16th April, 1842. The g^iend rule was, that the 
great lines should all run firom Paris in the direction of the firantiers 
by land and sea," &c. (P. 5.) " The choice of lines in Prussia was at 
first the work of chance, but the different governments soon became 
convinced of the necessity of regulating by treaties the directioii of 
their lines, and proceeding according to a systematic {dlan.** . . . 
" In this country alone taere companies allowed the possession of lines 
in perpetuity, subject to no available conditions" 

(P. 21.) " The whole of the capital required for the magnificent 
system of railways executed and in the course of execution, and projected 
in France, down to the autumn of 1845, by which the commercial 
wants and the military defence of that great kingdom were provided 
for, does not exceed the sums divided and to be divided by a few 
"Rrigliah Companies among the proprietors in the shape of premiamB. 
All the sums expended, taken together, amount only to £64,566^000. 
This was the estimated amount of the capital necessary to complete 
the French railways at tho )H'riod alluded to, though, indeed, addi- 
tions Imva b<H^h iiuh»equently made. Such is the manner in whidi 
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sums have been withdrawn for the purposes of the public deemed 
sufficient for the construction of railways, on a magnificent scale, for 
the greatest continental kingdom, where local difficulties are often 
formidable, and where the outlay for earthwork, masonry, and iron- 
work, is as high as in England, and which, if apphed to their 
legitimate purposes, would have left no part of Great Britain without 
the benefit of railways." 

On the third head, the Report states, — 

(P. 4.) "It has now been ascertained that the hope of relief from 
the objectionable course pursued on one railroad, by having recourse 
to a competi7ig line, must, in a great measure, be abandoned. It is 
confidently stated by nearly all the witnesses examined by your Com- 
mittee, that the pubhc cannot count on being reheved by competition 
from the consequences of an abusive exercise of power on the part of 
railway companies." P. 9, *' Your Committee conceive that the ad- 
vantages of a system, in determining on railways, are sufficiently 
obvious. The best system is that which at the least expense, and 
with the least sacrifice of evil, affords the greatest facihties to inter- 
course, and the greatest encouragement to industry. By selecting an 
injudicious line, the capital of the country may be unnecessarily wasted, 
and the population of a district may not derive all the benefit from it to 
which they are entitled. By constructing two lines where one would 
suffice, there is not only an unnecessary outlay of capital, but a 
waste of a portion of our territory. Besides, as the cost of convey- 
ance diminishes with every increase of traffic, competing lines, by 
dividing the traffic, add to the cost of conveyance on the separate 

lines." 

(P. 19,) " Some idea may be formed of the magnitude of the sums 

absolutely wasted in this country before bills can pass through com- 
mittee, from a return just made by the Elastem Counties Railway 
Company to an order of the House. The line, which is fifty-one 
miles in length, cost £45,190 in parliamentary expenses. The other 
preliminary expenses, such as cost of engineering, &c., amounting to 
£48,650, are separatdy stated. The parliamentary expenses of the 
London and Birmingham have been stated at £650 per mile ; of the 
Great Western, at £1,000 per mile. No wonder that foreigners 
hold up their hands in astonishment when they hear of this 
enormous waste. Mr. Peto mentions one instance within his own 

E 
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knowledge, where, though the hne was impracticable, and the bill 
never went beyond the Standing Orders' Committee of the House of 
Commons, the solicitor's account, which did not include the expenses 
of engineers and various other outlays, amounted to no less a sum 
than £82,000 !" 

The above quotations clearly shew that, in addition 
to regulation, control, or supervision, the planning of 
the highways of the kingdom was strongly felt as 
necessary by the Committee ; but probably it did not 
deem the time ripe for a distinct recommendation on 
this head, bearing in mind the causes of the failure of 
the Board of Trade to answer the end for which it was 
appointed. " The Committee of the Board of Trade" 
it observes, "took moreenlarged viewsof the subject for 
which it was appointed than the Legislature, and 
the public in general, were then prepared for." The 
experience, however, of the last two years has caused 
such a change in the public mind on the subject of 
railways generally, that there would now probably be 
less resistance to a large organic proposition than 
would have been experienced when there were pre- 
miums, and buoyant expectations, and great specula- 
tive profits, making the iron road too sacred and 
golden an article to be desecrated by the legislative 
touch. If the great leading lines were marked out 
and designed by a Government Board, the making 
or working of them may be a proper subject for com- 
petition. Competition here would work usefully. The 
best lines of railway would thus be executed in the 
cheapest manner. It is maintained by the advocates 
of free trade, that individual enterprise should be left 
free, and simply because it is found from experience 
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that competition sharpens the energies and intellect 
of man, and gains a better result by a less expenditure 
of means. In the designing or planning of railway 
lines, an opposite principle is advocated, because it is 
found that the competing principle has led to a lavish 
expenditure of money in useless Parliamentary con- 
tests, in the constructing of railways for the benefit 
of a particular proprietary rather than for the general 
good, and because it has brought on irretrievable ruin 
to hundreds and thousands — has paralysed commerce 
and destroyed confidence; thus shewing, in its worst 
feature, all the evils of an irresponsible monopoly. 
Sir Robert Peel, in explaining the monetary mea- 
sures which he introduced, successfully exposed the 
principle of competition in the issue of paper money. 
Referring to different monetary convulsions, he dis- 
covered that the unrestrained competition of paper 
money, causing an unwarrantable inflation of prices, 
was the invariable precursor of convulsion ; and the 
Legislature concurred in his view of the expediency 
of restricting it. That there should be several coaches 
running on one road, whereby fares are lowered, 
speed accelerated, and improvements effected, is quite 
true ; and, if no practical difficulties intervened, there 
might be competing trains running on one line. But 
as it would be absurd to make two highways to the 
same place for purposes of competition, so is it as ab- 
surd (indeed more so) to have two competing rail- 
ways to the same place or the same district. 

There appears to be a general opinion that railway 
property will shortly improve, and that we are on the 
eve of a great revival in trade and commerce. The 
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writer quite concurs in that view ; in fact, it is near at 
hand, and never did a year open with such bright 
prospects for our father-land. This is the result of a 
general law, well known and understood by those 
who have made subjects of that character their study. 
As the man of science can foresee the periodical 
revolution of our planets, so do persons of this 
class forseee with a less mathematical certainty, 
but still by a rule of probability founded on the 
laws of mercantile experience; less strict and ac- 
curate, because moral and not mathematical, but 
still by a law understood and appreciated. The astro- 
nomical cycle has its phases, succeeding each with 
scientific. precision; and the phases of the mercantile 
cycle, comprising stagnation^ improvement^ prosperitj/j 
excitements and convulsion follow each other with the 
same rotatory accuracy. We are now evidently 
in the phase of improvement, to be followed by 
prosperity. Railways will, no doubt, participate in 
this change. But it must be remarked that, in ad- 
dition to the general laws, there are particular laws 
afiecting particular interests. From the influence of 
them the railway system is not exempt. If there is 
any truth in the preceding examination of the posi- 
tion of two of our largest railways, there is a great 
difference in their intrinsic value. While one under 
the worst supposition, would pay h\ per cent, to its 
shareholders, the other could only pay next to 
nothing ; and it would be absurd to suppose that a 
general law would equally affect such projects. It 
follows, therefore, that improvement in the prospects 
of the country which is now, so near at hand, and 
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which will make all railways better, never can change 
what is radically unsound into what is healthy and 
good. Sanguine, therefore, though the writer may be as 
to improvement in beneficial undertakings, it is a matter 
for grave consideration whether some may not be worse ; 
as the meetings next month may probably prove. 

This state of things has been brought about by the 
competition of private enterprise running wanton, when 
there ought to have been the originating, controlling, 
and sustaining influence of legislative enactment. 
But it is not too late for the legislature to interfere, es- 
pecially in Ireland ; as far as supervision goes, it has 
already interfered most wisely. National projects of 
this sort, carried out in Ireland with spirit, would be 
attended with the best results ; indeed, a golden op- 
portunity for our statesmen presents itself. A great 
storehouse, an Egyptian granary, might be raised 
against the periodical famine of labour. Money grants 
are not advocated, and there may be State reasons 
for withholding them. Great trunk lines should be 
mapped and designed in the best manner; and with 
an ordinary Government support they would no doubt 
be taken up. But Government must take the lead ; 
it would abrogate the necessity of colonial plans of 
emigration, depriving Ireland of her best sons, and 
exporting their industry and enterprise to a foreign 
soil. Labour cheap, materials cheap, the country com- 
paratively unoccupied with railroad undertakings, a 
general expectation that Government intend doing 
something on a large scale ; what can better be done 
than originating plans of national enterprise ? Oh, if 
the money squandered away in parliamentary contests 
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and useless lines, were now available for Ireland, 
think of the benefit which would accrue ; what great 
moral achievements, might not be eflfected! If 
labour were dear, prices high, and trade good, there 
would be no occasion for the working of legislative 
plans, which are only suited for times of distress. 
But if the working of them is inapplicable to such a 
period, the planning is most expedient. Call to mind 
the useless undertakings of 1845. Had the labor 
spent on them, when large classes of men were only- 
working three days a week, and drinking the rest, 
been stored up for times of famine and distress, how- 
useful would it have been ! A general plan of rail- 
ways admits of their being carried out in accordance 
thereto, at such times^ and to such extent^ as would 
be considered desirable. 

The preliminary and parliamentary expenses of 
different railways have before been adverted to in 
quotations from the Report of the Committee on Kail- 
ways, and the writer has now before him a statement 
of the Great Northern Railway, shewing those ex- 
penses, to amount to nearly £600,000; £100,000 of 
which was spent in one Session only: being 10 per 
cent, upon its Parliamentary Capital. And when it is 
borne in mind that there are nearly £300,000,000 of 
capital now sunk in railway undertakings, to which 
may be added the useless expenditure of many com- 
peting lines, it is not too much to state that enough 
has been lost to construct all the trunk lines necessary 
for Ireland. Government must turn its attention to 
this subject; by it more good would be done than by 
passing mere political acts, the futiUty of which ex- 
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perience has already proved. Lord George Bentinck's 
plan was properly opposed, because it involved a 
large advance by Government at a financial period 
eminently critical. All that is now advocated is, the 
forming of a general plan, preventing unnecessary 
waste ; and the interests of the public would thereby be 
best protected. And if such undertakings did not 
obtain sufficient support, it can scarcely be supposed 
that those crudely concocted by parties more inter- 
ested about premiums than the public good, ever 
could succeed. The visionary schemes of Louis 
Blanc are most decidedly repudiated. The people 
cannot claim from Government the finding of them in 
sufficient work ; this is not the office or the duty of 
Government. But it is its office and duty to pass 
legislative enactments conducive to the public good. 
Already a Board of Commissioners exists for purposes 
of control, supervision and superintendence; there 
would not be much political difficulty in giving it 
further powers, whereby it might guide and regulate 
in the best channels individual enterprise. 

All preliminary acts by individuals and companies 
should be stopped. These should exclusively be 
vested in the Board ; and if the Commissioners, from 
circumstances, overlooked particular districts where 
railway accommodation was wanted, their attention 
might be drawn to them by petition or otherwise. 

The present head of her Majesty's Ministry would 
do well to ponder over this matter. The author from 
his early youth has admired the political principles 
of Lord John Russell. He has applauded his patriotic 
exertions in the cause of constitutional freedom as 



